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ON CONTRADICTIONS 


f the many contradictions within the anarchist tra- 

dition is a desire for there to be more anarchists 

coupled with a reluctance to recruit them. Anar- 
chists who gravitate toward formal membership or cadre 
organizations don't have a problem with this tension; those 
models require loyalists: bodies and boosters, people who 
happily plug themselves in to pre-existing formations. 

For people who are 
just becoming  inter- 
ested in social change, 
the appeal of informally 
or explicitly hierarchical 
Leftist gangs is that they 
provide a clear path for 
participation as well as 
all the answers a young, 
hopeful, budding radical 
could want. Conscious 
anti-authoritarians, . on 
the other hand, usually 
tell a curious person to 
think for herself. This 
may be theoretically sat- 
isfying to us old-timers, 
but isn't very useful to 
someone looking for a 
way in, to someone try- 
ing to break free of the various indoctrinations of class society, 
who has not had much opportunity to implement more than 
a few of her experiments in resisting and rejecting hierarchy. 
Unfortunately, a formal, membership-based, anarchist cadre 
organization can look like the ideal place for such a newbie to 
go. 

One of the reasons that most contributors to 4JODA are 
annoyed by those organizational models is that they breed 
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conformity—oops, of course we mean Unity. The propen- 
sity for such outfits to promote a particular ideological line is 
amply demonstrated by a quick glance at history: the various 
anarchist membership organizations founded in North Amer- 
ica in the past thirty years or so—from the Anarchist Commu- 
nist Federation and the Workers Solidarity Alliance, to Love 
and Rage, Bring the Ruckus, and the North Eastern Federa- 
tion of Anarchist Com- 
munists—are fraught 
with internal bickering 
and external sectarian- 
ism. The precise reasons 
for the plethora of splits, 
denunciations (interper- 
sonal as well as political), 
and unannounced attri- 
tion that have plagued 
these organizations are 
murky, reminding us 
of the arcane doctrinal 
ephemera of Protestants 
or Trotskyists. 
The project we iden- 
=. tify with is noticeably 
we : different. Our commit- 
ment is to critical think- 
ing and radical self-the 
ory, and the organizations and projects to which we are drawn 
(including, but not limited to, this publication) reflect that. 
Self-theory begins with the premise that the individual—in 
the context of all her relationships as a social being, with her 
own desires and history, and the multiple interactions those 
entail—is, and should be, the center of perception and analy- 
sis. That our project mitigates against creating followers and 
sects leads some to dismiss us as “anti-organizational.” All it 
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really means is that we are skeptical about the capacity of the 
ones they promote to serve the goals of the people in them. 

This journal does not have what is commonly called a polit- 
ical line; we do not promote some unchanging analysis and 
accompanying program. Over the past 27 years, the editors 
have published—and even featured—essays with which we 
have disagreed, but which we thought were important for 
furthering invaluable discussions relevant to anarchist theory 
and practice. Even if we did have a line, we wouldn’t want to 
be the mouthpiece for a bunch of Ajodists; we are uncomfort- 
able with the thought of anarchist followers of any tendency. 
Our editorial and political commitment is to non-ideological 
critical theory in an explicitly anti-hierarchical social context, 
and we try to have our contributions reflect that. Sometimes 
our goals are met more successfully than others. . 

We take anarchists and other revolutionaries seriously on 
their own terms, then critique them. Part of our goal is to 
provoke and encourage discussions rather than making this 
journal a home for smug scoffing and dismissal. Our continued 
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desire is to provide a focal point for exploring a diversity of 
opinions, analyses, strategies, and tactics related to anarchist 
practice and theory. We believe that a strong practical presence 
within a context of social change requires a strong grasp of 
radical history and a continuing theoretical engagement with 
itself and other segments and tendencies of that struggle. 

While none are mutually exclusive, anarchist activities 
occur in different realms with different levels of intensity; it’s 
up to each of us to decide where, when, how, and with whom 
to participate. It can look like helping to organize an indepen- 
dent union in your workplace. It can look like helping out at 
or starting your own infoshop, or micropowered radio station, 
or website. Fomenting anarchy can look like taking to the 
streets, setting up barricades, and everything in between—and 
beyond. It can look like publishing your own zine. It can even 
be as simple as subscribing to this journal. . 


Join us. But not, you know, that way. 


NATHAN K. MENGLESIS 
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The Fine Print 


Anarchy is an independent, not-for-profit publication of C.A.L. Press. We sell no advertising, have no paid 
staff, and finance this journal entirely through direct sales, subscriptions, and donations. We will not share 


our mailing list with anyone. 


Subscriptions 
All single copy orders and subscriptions are delivered in 
plain envelopes to ensure your privacy. Allow up to six 
weeks for delivery. 


Use the subscription page at the back of the magazine 
for ordering and rate information, or go to 


http://www.anarchy.com 


Please consider a paperless subscription. 
Only $10 for four issues. 


Subscription Deals 

If you subscribe for eight issues you can choose a free 
book! For each friend you get to subscribe for eight 
issues we’ll give you two extra issues. You can send gift 
subscriptions to a friend with the same benefits! 


Distribution 

Bulk copies for resale in North America at a cover price 
of $8.00 are available at 20-60% discount. There is a ten 
issue minimum to qualify for a discount. 

Contact us to discuss discounts and shipping rates for 
bulk/distribution orders. 


All bulk orders must be prepaid. 


Submissions 

Anarchy welcomes submissions. Please send us your 
letters, art, photos essays, news, and reviews of anarchist 
media. 


For submission guidelines and style guide please visit 
the website. 


Submissions may be edited for brevity and style. The 
editors will make all reasonable efforts to confer with 
authors about significant edits but reserve the capacity 
to make editorial comments, run introductions or 
responses, classify articles, respond to letters, and place 
sidebars where appropriate. 


Donations 
Anarchy gratefully accepts donations of any amount. All 
donations are tax deductable. 


Please make checks payable to C.A.L. Press. Please 
send checks or money orders in us dollars only. 


Long Term Planning. 

Anarchy plans on being around for a long time. If you 
would like to help ensure that, consider bequesting us in 
your will. 


We are a 501C(3) non-profit educational corporation, 
and all your contributions are tax deductable. 
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INSIDE ANARCHY 


elcome to a special double issue (68 and 69) 
of Anarchy magazine. Our normal timeline was 
disrupted due to circumstances beyond our control; 
we now return to our usual printing schedule. Regular readers 
will have immediately noticed that our much-promised new 
format has finally arrived. We 
are happy with the new look and 
feel of the magazine (including, 
but not limited to, dispensing 
with the hated barcode), and 
hope you will be too. With the 
new look comes a higher cover 
price and subscription rates, an 
inevitable part of production 
within the capitalist economy, 
but one which we had previ- 
ously been able to avoid—even 
with continual postage increases. 
Our relationship with corporate 
distributors (the few that remain 
these days) is officially over; 
we are putting the continued 
success of this project in your 
hands. Subscribing will get you 
a hefty discount off the cover 
price, and PDF subscriptions 
are also available. Contact us if 
youd like to help us distribute 
the magazine in your area. 
Sadly, our notable events 
section consists entirely of obituaries (the recent passing of 
Colin Ward occurred after layout began). We would prefer 


to notice events that showcase the actions of various people 
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around the world that inspire and excite us, but at the same 
time, it’s important to recognize and honor the many contribu- 
tions of our predecessors, something that isn’t always possible 
when people are constantly engaged in them. The deaths of 
our forebears allows us both the time and space to evaluate and 
appreciate their contributions in a 
more relaxed and thoughtful (if not 
entirely objective) manner. 

With a scathing response to the 
30-plus year old attempted demoli- 
tion of The Ego and Its Own from 
sometime contributor John Clark, 
former editor Jason McQuinn con- 
tinues an ongoing reappraisal and 
appreciation of the anti-philosophy 
of Max Stirner. This is the initial part 
of a larger effort that will examine 
several other responses to the person 
a clueless Karl Marx derisively 
mocked as “Saint Max.” 

We are happy to be able to reprint 
a short section from the second edition 
of Nihilist Communism, published by 
our friends at Ardent Press. Rounding 
out this issue is Lawrence's protest 
against the bad faith of left anarchists’ 
dismissals of anarcho-primitivism. 

Part of the fun of publishing is 
getting to collaborate with more 
folks, so if you have an essay you 
think might fit, or want to review a book or periodical, send us 
a sample. New writers are welcome and we are willing to help. 


recent events 


DIEGO CAMACHO aka ABEL PAZ 


(1921 - 


BY NICK HEATH 


iego Camacho Escamez was born in Almeria in 
D Andalusia, Spain on August 12th 1921. He moved 

to Barcelona in 1929 to live with his uncle, who was 
active in the Confederacién Nacional del Trabajo (CNT). 
In 1932 he went to the Escuela Natura, a libertarian school 
basing its teaching of the educationalist Francisco Ferrer, in 
El Clot, a working class neigh- 
bourhood of Barcelona. In 1935 
he joined the Libertarian Youth 
(FIJL) in Almeria where he had 
returned to stay with his mother, 
also a CNT member. 

He returned to Barcelona in 
February 1936 where he joined 
the specific anarchist organisa- 
tion the Federacion Anarquista 
Iberica (FAI) and the CNT. He 
was active in the El Clot defence 
group and was one of the founders 
of the Quijotes de la Ideal group, 
which opposed the CNT-FAI 
leadership's moderate policies. He 
worked in a textile factory and 
then at a newspaper kiosk run 
by another late anarchist veteran 
Liberto Sarrau Royes. He was 
arrested during the May Days of 
1937 when the Stalinists organ- 
ised a provocation against the 
anarchist movement. He was 
active in the anarchist collectives 


in the countryside at Cervia near Lerida and wrote for Tierra 


2009) 


With the Retirada (the mass exodus of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Spaniards across the French border with the defeat 
of the Republic in January 1939) he left Barcelona. In France 
he was interned in a concentration camp, and found work 
there upon his release. He was forced to work for the Nazis 
as a slave labourer at Bordeaux, but managed to be involved 
in underground activity with the 
anti-Nazi resistance; after his 
arrest and subsequent release in 
April 1942 he returned to Spain 
to take part in underground 
activity against the Franco regime. 
He contributed to the under- 
ground FIJL paper Juventud Libre 
(Free Youth). He was jailed by the 
Francoist police after attempting 
to re-organise the CNT, spending 
the next five years in prison. He 
was released, but a few months 
later was arrested again, this 
time for having taken part in a 
Libertarian Youth meeting. He 
spent another five years in jail. 
During this time he contributed 
to two anarchist prison bulletins. 
Released in 1952, he took up his 
underground work where he had 
left off. In 1953 he was appointed 
by the underground organisa- 
tion as its delegate to that year’s 
IWA congress. He then stayed in 


France, only returning to carry out an abortive mission inside 


y Libertad, the paper of the FAI. He fought with XI Army Spain on behalf of the Defence Commission of the CNT. 


Corps led by Manuel Iglesias in 1938. 


After the clandestine Barcelona printshop of the underground 
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CNT paper Solidaridad Obrera was discovered by the police he 
made a quick exit from Spain. He undertook extensive activity 
throughout France among the Spanish anarchist diaspora, 
attending many meetings and congresses of the Libertarian 
Youth and the CNT. 

In the 1960s he started writing his epic biography of the 
legendary anarchist militant Buenaventura Durruti as well as 
other historical books. In the aftermath of the death of Franco 
and the democratization process he returned to Spain in 1977. 
He took an active part in rebuilding the anarchist movement. 

He started writing his personal memoirs, which grew to 
four volumes, all the time maintaining his engagement with 
the movement. On the back of the appearance of Ken Loach’s 


e are saddened to report the death of Anna 

: , \ Mendelssohn. Anna was one of the defendants 

in the “Stoke Newington Eight” (“Angry Bri- 
gade”) trial of 1972. After her release from prison in 1977 
she devoted herself to poetry and family life, publishing her 
work under the nom de plume ‘Grace Lake.’ 

John Barker, one of her co-defendants, paid her this trib- 
ute: “Anna was such a dynamo... [She made] a commitment 
to the life of a poet and mother in which I’m sure she put 
the same wholehearted conviction she gave to everything. 
She had shown this to a ‘public audience’ when defending 
herself at the Old Bailey trial which could not be forgot- 
ten by anyone who witnessed a political passion without 
cliches.” Having been unwell for a long time, Anna col- 
lapsed in February, and was found to have an inoperable 
brain tumour on the cerebellum. After that she was in hos- 
pital, then in a care home for a long time, and then back 
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film Land and Liberty he undertook a tour of Italy in 1995- 
1996, addressing around forty public meetings. In the 1980s 
and 1990s he was living in the working class neighbourhood 
of Gracia in Barcelona, maintaining his literary output and 
his continuing communications with anarchist militants and 
historians alike, backing this up with many lectures on his 
works. He contributed to the creation of the Centro de Docu- 
mentacion Historico Social (CDHS — Centre of Historico- 
Social Documentation) at Barcelona, an anarchist archive and 


library. 


He died on April 13, 2009 at the age of eighty seven. 


ANNA MENDELSSOHN 


(1948-2009) 


in hospital. Her friends in Cambridge visited her regularly, 
but there was little anyone could do for her. She was com- 
fortable most of the time, but disabled by the effects of 
the tumour, which were rather like having a stroke, and 
she was unable to do most things without assistance. Her 
condition deteriorated and for the last two or three weeks 
she was barely conscious. She had three children and her 
two daughters who lived in Australia flew in to be at her 
bedside at the end. Anna died on 15 November and her 
remains were cremated at Cambridge Crematorium on 20 
November 2009. Anna’s friends in Cambridge hope to pre- 
serve the large quantity of unpublished manuscripts she left 
behind—along with her library—and have set up a fund to 
pay for storage. 


For further details please contact: 
Peter Riley at priley@waitrose.com 
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BRILLIANT CORNERS 


BY RON SAKOLSKY 


Emma's, I stepped out to explore Baltimore a bit 

in advance of the gig. Drifting aimlessly, I came to 
the corner of a block named Franklin Street. Knowing that 
I would be writing this memoriam to Franklin Rosemont, 
I turned up the street without 
a moment’s hesitation. Almost 
immediately, a touch of the 
Marvelous appeared in the form 
of a window poster announcing 
an Edgar Allan Poe library ex- 
hibit. 

I immediately recalled André 
Breton’s inclusion of Poe in his 
Anthology of Black Humor, and 
one of Franklin’s many references 
to Poe occurs in his 1974 essay, 
“Objective Chance: Heartbeat 
of the Marvelous.” In that essay, 
he pointed to the spontaneous 
manifestations of the Marvelous 
that can appear out of nowhere 
to shatter the instrumental ratio- 
nality of what, in The Fall of the 
House of Usher, Poe decried as 
the “unredeemed dreariness of 
thought.” Later in the article, Franklin elaborated upon the 
surrealist proclivity for the unexpected: 


L= May, just before doing a book launch at Red 


Pure Heraclitian fire will guide our footsteps a long way. One 
cannot step twice into the same street: from one moment to 
the next it is four, five, six, a thousand different streets. On the 
affective plane, however, everything depends on a few salutary 
temptations, scattered here and there like dice, but which do not 
hesitate to qualify as permanent: a few unassailable signposts of 


magical eternity, strategic intersections of internal and external 
necessity that let us know, concretely, that we are on the right 
track... They are signals of ‘something else,’ prominatory glim- 
mers of that which will be perceived darkly and hazardously 
through the cracks and fissures in the repressive structure of ev- 
eryday life... These pulse beats of 
the Marvelous alone define the 
rhythm of desirable life. 


In his later years, he would pick 
up this theme of revelatory 
chance encounters again in 
book-length form in his our de 
force, entitled An Open Entrance 
to the Shut Palace of Wrong 
Numbers, which prizes what he 
called those “wondrous coinci- 
dences of desire and necessity,” 
in which the real and the imag- 
inary seem to be in perfect 
synchronicity. 

Realizing that I was on the 
“right track,” I was brimming 
with pleasure at this surprise 
rendezvous with Poe, whose 
image I had stumbled upon 
serendipitously in my Franklin Street wander. Sadly though, 
until a few weeks earlier I would have been able to call 
Franklin up on the phone to recount the story to him, knowing 
I’d hear his hearty chuckle at the other end. The last time that 
I saw Franklin was October 2008 in Chicago around the time 
of what was to be his final birthday. Little did either of us 
know back then that a few short months later I would be asked 
by Anarchy magazine to write his obituary. Ever since we had 
collaborated on Surrealist Subversions (Autonomedia, 2002), 
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the level of personal intimacy between us had grown deeper 
than our previous acquaintance had allowed. Now living 
far away in Canada, I look back on that October visit as a 
cherished moment in which I was able to meet with Franklin 
and Penelope Rosemont each day aw café at the Heartland, and 
catch up on our lives in person. While a visit with Penelope 
will still be a rare treat, Franklin will no longer be joining us 
at the table. 

Back in the Seventies when I lived in central Illinois, I first 
heard of the Chicago Surrealist Group by reading Arsenal 
magazine. Where else could Bugs Bunny meet André Breton 
but in Sweet Home Chicago? Arsenal was unlike any other 
radical publication that I have 
ever encountered before or 
since. Each issue was chock full 
of both esoteric and vernacular 
delights, provocative surrealist 
artwork, exciting ideas to think 
about, and fascinating people 
(historical and contemporary), 
many of whom I had never heard 
of before. All were associated in 
some way with surrealism and 
its popular accomplices. Here I 
was exposed to the revolutionary 
face of surrealism that to this day 
is ignored or condescendingly 
mocked in art school lecture 
halls. Arsenal vigorously chal- 
lenged the artworld’s endless 
effort to reduce surrealism to a 
mere commodity for sale in the 
marketplace and dismiss it as a 
passé school of avant-garde art 
rather than understanding its 
transformative poetic power as 
a vital emancipatory force. Franklin told me before he died 
that one of the many projects that he hoped to complete in 
2009 was a new edition of Arsenal. It had been a long hiatus 
between issues, but the dream of a future edition of Arsenal 
still shone like a nascent gleam in his eye. Alas, he never got 
to put it out, though rumor has it that it might see the light of 
day yet (so stay tuned). 

Franklin was known by some as a key founder and principal 
theorist of the Chicago Surrealist Group, to others as a poet 
and visual artist. Still others saw him as a radical historian in 
a general sense, and a labor historian in particular. Coming 
from working class origins himself, he would make Joe Hill 
come alive for a whole new generation of rebel workers. 
Together with David Roediger, in the soon to be reprinted 
Haymarket Scrapbook, he would kick off a May Day revival 
in the United States during the centennial year of 1986 that 


Franklin Rosemont 
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would restore its pivotal place in the us anarchist calendar. In 
fact, Franklin and I first met at one of the annual May Day 
parades in Chicago. To some, he and Penelope will be remem- 
bered for having reanimated the moribund Charles H. Kerr 
socialist publishing house, and for starting up their own surre- 
alist imprint, Black Swan Press. He will also be recalled as the 
founding editor of the University of Texas’ Surrealist Revo- 
lution Series, which published Penelope’s groundbreaking 
Surrealist Women anthology, and whose most recent publica- 
tion is Paris Surrealist Group stalwart Michael Lowy’s newly 
translated, Morning Star: Surrealism, Marxism, Anarchism, 


Situationism, Utopia, which makes the case for surrealism as 


the Luciferian incandescent flame of 
revolutionary romanticism that illu- 
minates the desire for a re-enchant- 
ment of the world. Both the scope 
and depth of Franklin’s accomplish- 
ments, which were inevitably rooted 
in passional attractions and playful 
off-the-beaten-path — enthusiasms, 
and which drew on the age-old tradi- 
tion of the self-taught scholar, were 
staggering in their diversity. 

Yet, he was first and foremost a 
surrealist. It was surrealism that was 
his central focus, and its oneiric fin- 
gerprints were very much in evidence 
whether he was writing biographical 
material about Voltairine de Clyre or 
Jacques Vaché, listening to an impro- 
visation by Jimi Hendrix or Nicole 
Mitchell, or commenting on a poem 
by Vachel Lindsay or Jayne Cortez. 
As to his politics, he once wryly 
explained to me, with a ‘umorous 
twinkle in his eye, that he was too 
much of an anarchist for most Marxists and too much of a 
Marxist for most anarchists. He saw no contradiction here. 
Both Marxist and anarchist ideas were valuable to him insofar 
as he could make surrealist use of them. His life’s work was the 
weaving together of those elements of anarchist or Marxist 
thinking with which he felt an affinity, along with all the other 
convivial threads he discovered elsewhere, to create a tapestry 
of Marvelous Freedom which was spun lavishly on the loom 
of surrealism. As eclectic in his selectivity as any collagist, in his 
later years, he wouldn't hesitate to express his dismay to me that 
the Left in the us was so mired in sectarian bickering. Because 
surrealism was the foundation of his thinking, he considered 
in fighting on the Left to be beside the point. As he saw it, it 
was quite possible for him to be part of the Anarchist Horde 
marching behind the black flag and studying Bakunin or being 
inspired by the hellraising of Lucy Parsons, and yet still benefit 
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from a libertarian reading of Hegel and Marx or a friendly 
exchange of letters with Marcuse. 

With the encouragement of Breton, whom he met in Paris 
in the Sixties, Franklin and his friends carved a unique place 
for Chicago on the surrealist map of the world. He always 
insisted that the surrealist idea was not a Eurocentric one in 
that it manifested itself not only in Paris or Prague, but in 
the African diasporic cultures of Maxwell Street, Martinique 
and the Mississippi Delta, stretching like an uncoiled serpent 
from the Tropigues group of creole poets to such bluesmen 
as Honeyboy Edwards and Peetie Wheatstraw, whose poetic 
spirits were celebrated by his Chicago cohort, Paul Garon. 
In regard to this motherland connection, soon forthcoming 
from the University of Texas Press is the book that he spent 
a good part of the last few years of his life working on with 
Robin D.G. Kelley, entitled Black, Brown and Beige: Surrealist 
Writings from Africa and the Diaspora. 

All too many misrepresentations and misinterpretations of 
surrealism in mainstream so-called scholarship have occurred 
since its inception in the Twenties, often combined with the 
constant pronouncement of its death by art historians. Yet, 
like the Wobbly bard Joe Hill, surrealism never died. Rather, 
it remains an idea that has yet to be fully brought to fruition. 
Much remains to be (un)done as long as the impoverished 
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mental framework of miserabilism still confines our thinking 
to a depreciated, rather than an exalted, reality. Miserabilism 
is a system that not only creates misery, but convinces us that 
misery is the only possible reality. Surrealism, as a revolution 
of the mind, offers us the antidote of absolute divergence. Like 
anarchy, the surrealist adventure is a living practice of sabotage, 
refusal, and revolt that demands nothing less than the impos- 
sible. Though Franklin’s voice has been silenced by his death, 
his ideas remain alive whenever we reject miserabilism and 
seek to end the artificial dichotomy between dream and reality 
by embracing the insurgent imagination in the process of 
creating a world in which we can all lead more poetic lives. 
As for myself, while surrealist desires for a repoeticiza- 
tion of life now intuitively pervade my thinking and writing, 
I never made a conscious effort to absorb them. As many 
surrealists have pointed out over the years, you don't decide to 
become a surrealist and then act according to some formula. 
Rather, you recognize yourself as a surrealist, because surrealism 
resonates deeply within your intellectual and emotional being. 
It was Franklin who initially opened that door for me when 
I read his writing in defense of the truth of dreams. Later he 
personally encouraged me to explore the brilliant crossroads 
between anarchy and surrealism, one location of which can 
now permanently be found at the corner of Poe and Franklin. 
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BLACKING OUT HISTORY 


REVIEW BY KRAMPUS 


Black Flame: The Revolutionary Class 
Politics of Anarchism and 
Syndicalism, Vol. 1 

by Michael Schmidt and 

Lucien van der Walt 

(AK Press, 2009) 

395 pages. Paper. $22.95 


BLACK FLAME 


eriodically we see efforts by 
Pieces anarchists to 

accomplish the fortunately im- 
possible task of setting an anarchist 
orthodoxy in concrete. Black Flame is 
the latest such effort. Written by a pair 
of South Africans, one (Schmidt) an 
investigative journalist, the other (Van 
der Walt) an academic sociologist, it 
presents a selective (despite its length) 
history of “anarchism and syndical- 
ism.” Although acknowledging that 
the two terms are not interchangeable, 
the authors; by way of much border 
policing, essentially and arrogantly 
take the position that syndicalism— 
when it is anarchist—is the only anar- 
chism that really matters. 

In their historiography, the “broad 
anarchist tradition” (hereafter, BAT) 
admits of two principal currents only: 
“mass anarchism,” dominated by syndi- 
calism, and “insurrectionist anarchism, 
involving “propaganda by the deed,” 
and espoused by Galleani, Malat- 
esta, and Berkman among others. BF 
establishes its own limited pantheon 
against a rival one it calls the “Seven 
Sages” of anarchism: Godwin, Stirner, 
Proudhon, Tucker, Tolstoy, Bakunin, and 
Kropotkin. Of those, only Bakunin and 
Kropotkin are deemed authentic anar- 
chists. In BF the anarchist movement 
is severely delimited to the the rise of 
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industrial society and traces its origins 
to Bakunin’s influence in the First Inter- 
national; no true anarchists prior to the 
1860s are recognized. The dogma is laid 
out thus: “We also challenge the view 
that any philosophy or movement that 
is hostile to the state, or in favor of indi- 
vidual freedom, can be characterised as 
anarchist. Anarchism is part of the liber- 
tarian wing of socialism, and dates back 
to the First International, which lasted 
from 1864 to 1877”(14). There may have 
been people before then who dreamed 
of freedom, but only the industrial revo- 
lution and unions of industrial workers 
make its realization possible. There 
is a close parallel here to the Marxist 
position that communism becomes 
possible only when the forces of produc- 
tion have developed to the proper level. 

Among the rejected “sages,” Stirner 
and his influence receive the most 
criticism in the pages of Black Flame. 
Bookchin’s polemic against “lifestyle 
anarchism” is deemed inadequate, not 
because it demonstrates any affinity 
with individualist or anti-ideological 
anarchism, but only because the term 
concedes too much (specifically, the 
recognition of an anarchist identity) to 
“a host of individualist and irrationalist 
tendencies that have tried to claim the 
anarchist label” (71). Elsewhere we 
hear of “a host of Stirnerites and other 


There may have been people before 
then who dreamed of freedom, but only the 
industrial revolution and unions of industrial 
workers make its realization possible. 


eccentrics” (254). And even if other 
vetted figures from the Bat, including 
Emma Goldman, were influenced by 
Stirner, while others, such as anarcho- 
syndicalist Rudolf Rocker, regarded him 
favorably, the authors of BF are having 
none of it. The ideas of Stirner, Tucker, 
and Nietzsche “make consistent and 
coherent political work difficult” (241) 
for militants and activist-organizers, a 
point that should rather be held in their 
favor by people who are tired of politics. 

Schmidt and Van der Walt stay true 
to the dull rationalism of anarchosyn- 
dicalist ideology and imagine that they 
have their finger on the pulse of objective 
reality. Despite some passing references 
to the counterculture of the rww, the 
dimension of radical subjectivity and 
desire, with all its unquantifiable “irratio- 
nalism,” gets short shrift in BF. The split 
in the International is analyzed in favor 
of Bakunin, but there is no analysis 
of how the opposed perspectives on 
workers’ revolution championed by Marx 
and Bakunin both eventually congealed 
into bureaucratic ideologies. The signifi- 
cance of 1968, with its eruption of what 
situationist Raoul Vaneigem called the 
“revolution of everyday life,” is a big 
blank in BF, perhaps because this was 
another key event in which anarcho- 
syndicalism played an insignificant part. 

There is mention of a resurgence 
of anarchism since the 1960s, but no 
recognition that this resurgence has had 
much less to do with syndicalism than 
with a questioning of workerist ideolo- 
gies. More recent eruptions, such as the 
uprisings in the French dan/ieus, or the 


massive and ongoing insurrection in 
Greece, owe nothing to syndicalism. 

In recent years, the uninspiring and 
downright dreadful Organizational 
Platform of the Libertarian Communists, 


authored principally by Makhno and 


_ Arshinov in 1926, has been championed 


by latter-day Platformists such as NEFAC 
in the United States and the Workers 
Solidarity Movement in Ireland. The 
authors of Black Flame throw in their lot 
with it as well. BF downplays distinc- 
tions between anarchocommunism and 
anarchosyndicalism, or rather, tries to 
assimilate or subsume the former under 
the latter. The original Platform did not 
exactly embrace syndicalism wholeheart- 
edly, but Schmidt and Van der Walt 
brush that aside in their eagerness to 
defend and uphold the Platform as a 
major contribution to the Bat. Despite 
some differences between those two 
currents, “there is no reason to set up 
an artificial divide between platformism 
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and syndicalism” (127). Organizational- 
ists, unite! The courting of Platformists 
includes a passing nod to the “tyranny 
of structurelessness” (241), a reference 
to the essay of that title by Jo Freeman, 
which has been widely reproduced by 
Platformists and other leftists, including 
Trotskyist organizations, in order to 
bash post-left and other organization- 
ally skeptical anarchists. It likewise 
appears on the website anarkismo.net, of 
which Schmidt is an editor. 

BF rightly opposes the counter revo- 
lutionary role of bourgeois liberalism 
and the workerist Left in its Bolshevik 
and Social Democratic forms without 
recognizing anarchist leftism itself as 
part of the problem. Bolshevism, Social 
Democracy, and  anarchosyndicalism 
formed a triumvirate of proletarian 
representation that helped to scuttle the 
old workers’ movement in the period 
leading up to the Second World War. 
In light of the numerous compromises 
and outright betrayals that have bedev- 
iled the history of anarchist organiza- 
tions, the ardor for organizationalism— 
syndicalism in particular—stubbornly 
survives the experience of its results. BF 
duly notes that anarchist participation in 
the Popular Front government of Spain 
was a strategic mistake but explains it 
away as an abandonment of syndicalist 
principles. The structures of bureaucracy 
inherent in the organization, however, 
along with the habits of thought and 
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behavior they bred among its officers, led 
to a separation of interests between the 
bureaucratic leaders and the rank-and- 
file workers similar to what pertained 
in the political parties with which the 
cnT-FAI I allied itself, making the 
Popular Front disaster seem rather more 
like a logical and consistent outcome 
of syndicalist principles. Likewise 
acknowledged are several other major 
historical instances of compromised 
principles: the cct’s capitulation to 
the French “Sacred Union” in the First 
World War; anarchists collaborating 
with the Kuomintang in China; and the 
com in revolutionary Mexico sending 
Red Battalions against the original 
Zapatistas in support of the us-backed 
Constitutionalist regime. But still, “there 
is a place for a /ibertarian form of leader- 
ship” (261). 

Black Flame criticizes what it calls 
the “thesis of Spanish exceptionalism” 
involving the idea that only in Spain did 
anarchism become a mass movement 
that could threaten the state. To counter 
this the authors continually empha- 
sizes the history of anarchist and syndi- 


calist movements in East Asia, eastern 
Europe, Africa, and South America as 
well as in western Europe and North 
America. But it fails to prove that anar- 
chosyndicalists ever achieved quite the 
influence in a revolutionary situation 
that they had in Spain. In one intriguing 
passage the authors mention Bakunin’s 
interest, which Marx belatedly adopted, 
in the traditions of the Russian peasant 
commune (mir) as a possible basis for 
revolution without the need for a capi- 
talist stage (97). This perspective tends 
to clash with the emphasis—shared 
by syndicalists and Marxists—on the 
industrial working class as the primary 
revolutionary agent. Some of the move- 
ments discussed in the book—Makh- 
novshchina in Ukraine, Zapatismo in 
Mexico, and the Kirin Revolution in 
Manchuria—were primarily peasant 
anarchist movements in which syndi- 
calism played little role, unless it was a 
hostile one, as in the case of the previ- 
ously mentioned Red Battalions. BF 
claims importance for rural syndi- 
calism among agricultural workers, but 
concedes that syndicalism found its real 
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base in urban industrial areas. As might 
be expected, since they have placed their 
bet on syndicalism, the authors don't 
spend a lot of time questioning indus- 
trial society, which looks to be doing 
itself in through ecological catastrophe 
long before any possible authentically 
revolutionary unions take it over. 
Revolutionary syndicalism has, like the 
mainstream reformist labor movement, 
floundered for years, and North American 
anarchists have consistently ignored 
various calls to build federations and 
other grand edifices of organization. If 
we accept as conceivable the authors’ 
fond wish for a new global syndicalism 
or red anarchism, then we might see 
it emerge anchored in the newly and 
massively industrializing countries such 
as India, Brazil, and China. In that case, 
it could well turn out to be another insti- 
tutional revolutionary entity dominating 
the workers it is supposed to represent, 
and as much an obstacle to stateless 
liberty as would a resurgent Leninism. 
Let us promote, instead, a global union 
of egoists who can only realize their 
happiness in a world without work. 
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IF ONLY... 


REVIEWED BY LAWRENCE JARACH 


Possibilities: Essays on Hierarchy, 
Rebellion, and Desire 

by David Graeber 

(AK Press, 2007) 

433 pages. Paper. $22.95 


POSSIBILITIES 


Es SSAYS ON HFERARCHY, REBELLION, AND DESIRE 
= 


“ 


ceca 


2 
‘DAVID GRAEBER 


eing forced out of the tenure 
B track at Yale University and 

getting a new academic post 
in England, anarchist professor of an- 
thropology David Graeber was some- 
thing of a celebrity (even outside of 
activist and anarchist circles), if only 
briefly. Not nearly as hated by right 
wingers as that other professor, he was 
still attacked for visibly participating 
in street protests, and for not toeing 
the mainstream academic line—de- 
spite anthropology having a long his- 
tory of harboring radicals. Anarchists 
(interested in anthropology or not) 
have weighed in either in support of 
or critical of Graeber, both in relation 
to his troubles with Yale and concern- 
ing his relations with other anarchists. 
Commentators have alternately cited 
his academic or street activist creden- 
tials as a way to celebrate or dismiss 
his views and/or his activism. 

I wasn’t that excited to read this 
volume, mostly because I thought his 
Fragments of an Anarchist Anthro- 
pology was annoyingly substandard. In 
that long pamphlet, Graeber studiously 
ignored every contemporary anarchist 
and/or anti-statist anthropologist as 
well as those of previous generations, 
showing him to be at least a little more 
self-absorbed than warranted—are we 
really supposed to believe that he is 
the first anarchist anthropologist? ‘This 
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refusal to place himself within a long 
history and context seriously undercut 
his analysis and conclusions. Possibili- 
ties offers less pontification and more 
prosaic forays into radical social science, 
and is, therefore, much more interesting. 
Even so, there’s not much to inspire 
the anarchist who isn't already a fan of 
anthropology. 

Most of the entries were written for 
academic journals, while others were 
published separately in a couple of 
academically oriented anarchist peri- 
odicals; only one was written specifically 
for this collection. As I read through 
most of them, I found myself nodding 
in agreement, but there was nothing 
especially interesting anywhere; almost 
everything Graeber says could have 
been published in any of the hundreds 
of anthropology texts written between 
the mid-1960s and the early 1980s that 
I read as an undergraduate. ‘There are 
really only two essays in the collection 
worthy of comment: “Manners, Defer- 
ence, and Private Property,” and “There 
Never Was a West.” 

“Manners” has a_ three-sentence 
tangent on ritualized rebellions, a fasci- 
nating topic in its own right. Among 
others, such rituals include Mardi 
Gras (and other forms of Carnival), 
Halloween, New Year’s Eve, April Fool’s 
Day, and other moments set aside for 
the inversion of traditional hierarchies 


and roles of inequality. In hierarchical 
societies that remain stable most of the 
time, these rituals allow those in subor- 
dinate classes and castes to lash out 
at those who have power and control 
without fear of reprisal. In most cultures 
that include hierarchies rulers expect, 
and encourage, at least one day where 
the plebs get a chance to mock those 
with established authority. Displays of 
public drunkenness, lascivious (and, 
on occasion, non-heteronormative) 
dress and behavior, and a generalized 
ridiculing of rulers are all tolerated (to 
varying degrees) as metaphorical release 
valves for the built-up pressures of 
living within institutionalized hierar- 
chies. During my undergraduate studies 
I intuited that these rituals are inge- 
niously deliberate built-in mechanisms 
to maintain social control within class- 
based cultures, Graeber, however, notes 
ofthandedly but authoritatively, that 
“Carnivalesque rituals of rebellion might 
have served, in the eyes of the masters, 
as means of reinforcing social order, but 
they had a notorious capacity to spiral 


out of control...Rebellions do occur... 
Hierarchies have been smashed...” (46). 
I was immediately intrigued by those 
few sentences, wanting him to follow up 
with at least one or two historical events 
that had originated as ritualized rebel- 
lions, but alas, no such satisfaction was 
forthcoming. It’s the only mention. And 
without any examples of such rituals 
spiraling out of control—and presum- 
ably leading to the smashing of hierar- 
chies—Graeber’s assertion falls flat, and 
is totally disappointing. 

In “There Never Was a West,” Grae- 
ber explores how ideologues have shaped 
the modern understanding of the idea 
(if not the practice) of democracy. To say 
that the term is one of the most conten- 
tious among contemporary anarchists 
might be an understatement; theoretical 
battles are fought, friendships and alli- 
ances are created and dissolved, and all 
manner of miscommunication can be 
blamed on particular (if not peculiar) 
understandings of the term, and what it 
means specifically for its anarchist pro- 
moters and detractors. 
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Acknowledging that most human 
communities prefer to use unanimous 
decision-making processes (proven by 
extensive anthropological research), Grae- 
ber offers this explanation: 


it is much easier, in a face-to-face com- 
munity, to figure out what most mem- 
bers of that community want to do, than 
to figure out how to change the minds 
of those who don’t want to do it. Con- 
sensus decision-making is typical of 
societies where there would be no way 
to compel a minority to agree with a 
majority decision... If there is no way to 
compel those who find a majority deci- 
sion distasteful to go along with it, the 
last thing one would want is to hold a 
vote... Voting would be the most likely 
means to guarantee the sort of humilia- 
tions, resentments, and hatred that ulti- 
mately lead [to] the destruction of com- 
munities. (341) 


Further, Graeber notes that “Majority 
democracy...can only emerge when two 
factors coincide: (1) a feeling that people 
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should have an equal say in making group 
decisions, and (2) a coercive apparatus 
capable of enforcing those decisions” 
(342). Majority democracy is what most 
anarchists mean when they use the 
term, unless they modify it with “direct,” 
which is almost never explained. If it 
is explained, though, it starts to sound 
exactly like consensus (itself a problem- 
atic process that, disappointingly, Grae- 
ber never critiques), making it unclear 
why it is necessary to use the term 
democracy in the first place. Perhaps 
there’s some kind of sentimental liberal 
American attachment to the word/idea. 
Equally plausible is the desire to make 
anarcho-activist methods palatable to 
liberals and progressives in the interest 
of building alliances. Either way, democ- 
racy remains impossible without some 
authoritarian mechanism to make cer- 
tain that decisions are carried out. That 
mechanism might be formal, embod- 
ied in the barely disguised conformity 
lurking in the terms éactical unity and 
accountability, or informal, through the 
use of ostracism and/or self-criticism. 
Graeber almost immediately reminds 
readers that democracy “appears to have 
been coined as something of a slur by its 


21 


elitist opponents: it literally means the 
‘force’ or even ‘violence’ of the people. 
Kratos, not archos” (342-3). In addition, 
since democracy is meaningless without 
some mechanism of enforcement, it 
makes perfect sense that virtually all 
statists in the modern era would adopt 
the term as their own. In the context 
of the active criticisms and very public 
protests of institutions like the World 
Band and the imp, he insists that it 
is “precisely when one considers the 
problem of the modern state’s monopoly 
on coercive force that the whole pretense 
of democracy dissolves into a welter of 
contradictions” (365): 


Globalization has simply exposed the 
rotten underpinnings, by creating the 
need for decision- making structures on 
a planetary scale where any attempt to 
maintain the pretense of popular sover- 
eignty, let alone participation, would be 
obviously absurd. (367) 


Naturally this analysis will never 
convince those anarchists who prefer 
their anarchism to sound like an unter- 
rifying form of Jeffersonian democracy. 
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They will continue to be attached to 
the delusion that it is the /anguage of 
autonomy for working class and poor 
people that frightens other do-gooders, 
rather than the theory and practice of 
oppressed people actually exercising 
autonomy and self-organization. Savvy 
social workers (professional or voluntary, 
state employees or anarcho-activists) 
will never create the conditions for their 
own obsolescence. 

Unfortunately, this incisive discus- 
sion of democracy is buried within more 
than three hundred other pages of ulti- 
mately dull essays. One wonders if AK 
Press, flush with their successful cham- 
pioning of that other harried professor, 
were hopeful that Graeber’s troubles 
with Yale might also generate some sales, 
and so published an exhaustive collec- 
tion that might be interesting to those 
who were obsessively curious to discover 
what all the stink was about. But there’s 
no stink here; there’s just a collection of 
essays written by an academic activist 
published by a non-academic press. 
While more than just his peers will now 
be able to see them conveniently located 
in one volume, it doesn’t come close to 
being a satisfying anarchist title. 
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An Anarchist FAQ 


lain McKay 


P Mhis book weighs in at nearly 
three pounds (1.25 kilos), 
making it the heaviest non-art 

paperback I’ve ever had in my hands 

(and I do mean that in the plural); 

considering that its dimensions are 

virtually identical to this magazine, 
that makes it very unwieldy indeed. 

And there are no graphics, just a re- 

lentless 500 pages of small print, bro- 

ken up only by the various sections. To 
read this book comfortably, it needs its 
own table. Opening it up flat means 
that its mass will necessarily crack the 
spine in most places. Add to that the 
fact that it is produced on extremely 
cheap paper (similar to the inferior 
quality of the paper unfortunately 
chosen for AK’s Voltairine deCleyre 
reader), and one gets the feeling that 
AFAQ is not meant to last. By way of 
contrast, another book I’ve been read- 
ing is 727 pages long; features maps, 
charts, an index and a bibliography; 
is printed on better quality paper; is 
smaller (6.25x9.25 inches), and weighs 
two pounds, four and a half ounces 

(just over a kilo). That other book is 

easy to carry in one hand despite its 

weight; AFAQ requires its own shoul- 
der bag. 

Regular readers of the letters 
section will know that there is no love 
lost between McKay and this project. 
While he hasn't written us a letter of 


complaint lately, that doesn't mean he 
hasn't been writing. During the time he 
was objecting to various contributions 
to this journal, he was tirelessly toiling 
over the internet-based anarchist FAQ, 
an enormous, mostly thankless task. 
Thankless because the predominant 
chatter on the web concerning publica- 
tion of the compilation of facts and trivia 
that make up this two-pound thirteen- 
ounce behemoth has been decidedly 
negative, with allegations of sectarianism, 
bad faith, and dishonesty being thrown 
around with gleeful abandon by the 
partisans of any variety of anarchism 
that doesn’t match up with McKay’s. To 
be as fair as possible, I must say that in 
the early days of the Berkeley anarchist 
study group, we used parts of the online 
FAQ, and I was pleasantly surprised at 
how non-sectarian is was for the most 
part. Perhaps that was one of the still-a- 
work-in-progress qualities of its earliest, 
unprinted, incarnation, when more 
people than just McKay were involved. 
The book, however, as a finished 
product, is overburdened with supposi- 
tion and the worst kind of subjectivity, 
often entering the realm of the sectar- 
ian. But since McKay is such an uneven 
writer, it’s difficult to discern how much 
is deliberate and how much might reflect 
unintentional and/or reflexive hostility 
towards particular tendencies and anar- 
chists with whom he has long disagreed. 
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There is a schizophrenic quality to 
the book. McKay’s history is usually 
decent, but when he tries to score 
doctrinal points against other anarchists, 
he is annoyingly bad; that’s where the 
allegations of sectarianism and bad faith 
ring true. Nuance and subtlety are not 
within his capacities as a writer, which 
is evidenced most clearly (and which I 
pointed out in a response to one of his 
recent letters to the magazine) in his use 
of the same tone and venom when he 
attacks obvious anti-anarchists as when 
he attacks his anarchist rivals. 

At the risk of overburdening the 
reader with yet another screed against 
the use of ironic quotation marks, I am 
compelled to bring it up once more; 
those already convinced should skip to 
the next paragraph. Their use is another 
example of patronizing readers, and I 
am not the only person to find them 
authoritarian. While McKay uses them 
ubiquitously in AFAQ, I will examine only 
one: McKay refers to the conflict(s) that 
devastated Spanish anarchism in the 
1930s as the Spanish “Civil” war (113). 
Is McKay doubting that there was a civil 
war, which is usually defined as an armed 
conflict between at least two identifiably 
separate groups within the internation- 
ally recognized borders of a particular 
nation-state? Is McKay doubting it was 
a civil war due to the amount of foreign 
aid provided to both sides? Is McKay 
doubting that the conflict was “civil”— 
as in polite? What is it about the term 
“civil” that he dislikes or thinks is inap- 
propriate? Readers will never know for 
certain. How is his use of those ironic 
quotation marks useful? Do they propel 


his argument? Do they hinder it? And’ 


if they are ultimately unimportant, why 
use them at all? 

As is the usual case with anything 
published by AK Press—especially the 
uk franchise—there are problems with 
editing, typos, and incorrect words: 
“pseudonym” in place of euphemism, 
“erstwhile” in place of supposed, “that” 
instead of what, “least” instead of lest, 
“later” instead of latter, misspelled names 


(“Sprinao” instead of Spriano, “Klafta” 
instead of Klafeta), “less” instead of 
fewer, and even a “was began.” Some- 
times citations are missing, and capi- 
talization is inconsistent; the Second 
World War is in upper case only about 
half the time. 

In addition to these grammatical 
problems, there are some stylistic issues 
that any decent editor would have 
marked for alteration. Several years 
ago, Bob Black referred to the overuse 
of per se by Murray Bookchin as a tic; 
McKay’s tic is “of course.” In what may 
be the highest concentration anywhere 
in any English-language book, McKay 
uses it seven times in the space of five 
pages (389-393). Such overuse is more 
than a little obnoxious. Aside from the 
sheer repetition, there are any number of 
problems with using “of course” per se 
(I couldn't resist). One is that it shows 
the author might not be all that confi- 
dent with the content of the clause 
that precedes or follows it, turning the 
phrase into a written way of begging for 
approval. Equally plausible is that its 
use signals that the content should be 
so overwhelmingly obvious to a reader 
of average intelligence that it does not 
require any justification at all, a kind 
of written wink for those in the know. 
Some readers are thereby patronized, 
while others will detect the writer's 
insecurities. This is hardly the best way 
to put forward something as poten- 
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tially contentious as an FAQ. Stronger 
intervention with editing skills—if any 
exist at the publisher in the first place— 
would be most welcome for the threat- 
ened second volume. 


ut what of the actual content? 

Regardless of the questions, it’s 
obviously the answers that are supposed 
to make this a useful book, an important 
resource to have, a Big Book. So how 
do the answers stack up to those goals? 
Far too many are simpleminded, rigid, 
backward-looking, doctrinaire, sectarian, 
unimaginative...take your pick. Here is a 
choice quote: 


To be an anarchist you must also be a 
socialist (i.e. opposed to capitalist prop- 
erty and the exploitation of labour). (13) 


Must we really? Surely there’s more 
than a rejection of capitalist property 
and the exploitation of labor involved in 
a specifically anarchist type of socialism. 
What it might be is barely explained, 
and is hardly satisfying. What is capi- 
talist property and why don't anarchists 
approve of it—and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, what would anarchist property 
look like, and why would anarchists 
want it? What is the exploitation of 
labor and why don't anarchists approve 
of it? What are some other components 
of capitalism and why don't anarchists 
approve of them? The interested reader 


necessarily needs to look in a different 
section of AFAQ to find McKay’s answers. 

The production and distribution of 
commodities that embody economic 
value, and which require a standardized 
medium of exchange, is not mentioned 
in this definitional context. Neither is 
the issue of wage labor, another integral 
aspect of modern capitalism. There are 
many self-proclaimed socialists who are 
not against commodity production or 
wage labor, so what sense does it make 
to insist that anarchists are in the same 
camp? Unless McKay’s type of anarchist 
isn't against commodity production and 
wage labor either... 


What about McKay’s particular under- 
standing? The best he can do is quote the 
American Heritage Dictionary, where 
socialism is defined as “a social system in 
which the producers possess both political 
power and the means of producing and 
distributing goods.” There’s no inherent 
Opposition to capitalism here, no oppo- 
sition to the exploitation of labor, no 
discussion of wage labor or commodities. 


_ Since McKay has the ability to offer his 


own definition—as he later will—why 
does he rely on a pathetically generic (and 
completely nonspecific) dictionary defi- 
nition? Such literalism does nobody any 
good, not even as a beginning definition. 


This brings up another, more 
subtle issue, namely: how are 
we to understand the edges 
of anarchism? 


Without any trace of irony, he later 
approvingly quotes Kropotkin’s essay 
“Modern Science and Anarchism’: 


so long as Socialism was understood 
in its wide, generic, and true sense — 
as an effort to abolish the exploitation 
of Labour by Capital - the Anarchists 
were marching hand-in- hands with the 
Socialists of that time. (23) 


I don't disagree, but the careful reader 
will notice that even during Kropotkin’s 
life, he used the past tense and made 
the statement conditional (“so long 
as”). Without researching his essay 
to discover the next few lines and/or 
paragraphs, readers of afaq won't know 
what Kropotkin thought about the 
non-anarchist socialists of his day, and 
whether or not he continued to accept 
them as his allies in the struggle to 
abolish that particular form of exploi- 
tation. 


But what about the real history of the 
real world, where we have to acknowl- 
edge all the Socialist Parties that have 
existed since the late 19th century in 
various countries around the world? 
Were they not real socialists? What 
about the National Socialists? Were 
they not some kind of socialists? What 
about all the Socialist countries that 
emerged in the post-colonial era? Were 
they not real socialist nations? What 
about the Real Existing Socialism of the 
former German Democratic Republic? 
Was that not some kind of socialism? 
For quite a few people in the post-war 
era, “socialism” means that the state 
(somehow representing the producers, or 
The People in political power) possesses 
the means of production and distribu- 
tion. Are all these people merely delu- 
sional, or is it possible for the meanings 
of words—like anarchism!—to change 
over time, depending, at least partially, 
on the understanding of those using the 
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terms to describe themselves? McKay 
admits as much; nevertheless he insists, 
in what is perhaps one of the most 
uphill battles for the hearts and minds of 
political sophisticates, that “anarchism is 
basically a form of socialism, one that 
stands in direct opposition to what is 
usually defined as ‘socialism” (24). There 
are words that are worth fighting over, 
but in an age that includes Democratic 
Socialism, Real Existing Socialism, and 
National Socialism, socialism is not one 
of them; let’s help minimize the confu- 
sion and let the sozis keep it. Explaining 
precisely what anarchists mean when 
we talk about abolishing capitalism 
and replacing it with workers’ control 
or other alternative economic relations 
would probably sound more feasible and 
possible to people who already under- 
stand socialism to refer exclusively to 
its statist form (and who are therefore 
understandably skeptical and/or hostile 
toward it). 
McKay already knows that in th 

last century, anarchism has come to 
mean more than opposition to govern- 
ment; “it [also] means opposition to 
all forms of authoritarian organisation 
and hierarchy” (20). Why, then, can he 
not conceive of the possibility—nay, 
reality—that anarchism needs to mean 
more than some vague form of liber- 
tarian socialism? One step forward, two 
steps back; soon enough he embraces 
empty platitudes and jargon to make 
anarchism sound like it could come 
from—and appeal to—the  sickliest 
promoters of social justice: 


Wherever oppressed people stand up 
for their rights, take action to defend 
their freedom, practice solidarity and 
co-operation, fight against oppression, 
organise themselves without leaders and 
bosses, the spirit of anarchism lives. An- 
archists simply seek to strengthen these 
libertarian tendencies and bring them to 


their full fruition. (22) 


Gag me with a Lysander Spooner! 
Replace anarchism and anarchists with 
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democracy and democrats—or indeed 
socialism and socialists—and you get 
the picture. : 

An example of his poor analysis 
following a decent history arrives during 
the discussion of the events of May 
1968 in France. After going over the 
basic facts that no radical would dispute, 
McKay wanders off into a strange 
place, midway between the obnoxious 
Leninist formula of drawing strict anal- 
ogies of any potentially revolutionary 
movement with its Russian anteced- 
ents and the know-nothingism of the 
most jaded anti-intellectual. The wave 
of strikes and occupations that brought 
France to a virtual standstill is lauded, 
and its momentum highlighted. Then 
suddenly, as if by magic, “some left- 
wing groups lost their nerve... By June 
5th most of the strikes were over and an 


air of what passes for normality within 


capitalism had rolled back over France” 
(116). Come again? A failure of nerve 
does not explain the deliberate policy 
of maintaining a separation between 
striking workers and agitators trying 
to break through the Stalinist-domi- 
nated union bureaucracy that kept the 
occupied workplaces isolated from each 
other. A failure of nerve does not explain 
the deliberate policy of compromise and 
accommodation by the Socialist Party 
or of any of the smaller left groups. A 
failure of nerve does not explain the lack 
of organized response to the Gaullist 
show of force on the streets of Paris at 
the beginning of June. McKay doesn’t 
mention any of this. Instead, he asks, “So 
why did the revolt fail?” Now we enter 
the quasi-Leninist formulaic realm: 


it was the lack of independent self- 
managed confederal organisations to 
co-ordinate struggle which resulted in 
occupations being isolated from each 
other. So divided, they fell. In addi- 
tion, Murray Bookchin argues that “an 
awareness among the workers that the 
factories had to be worked, not merely 
occupied or struck,” was missing. (116) 
[Emphasis in original.] 


The supposed absence of something like 
the existent French anarcho-syndicalist 
union that only had a marginal role 
in the events is the real reason for the 
failure of the occupations? Or was it 
because the anarcho-syndicalists weren't 
self-managed or confederal enough? Or 
that they were completely incapable of 
co-ordinating a struggle? And Book- 
chin’s spin is even more offensive— 
and Leninist, echoing Lenin’s famous 
dictum: Who doesn’t work doesn’t eat. 
What if the workers who had occupied 
their workplaces didn’t want to go back 
to work? What if, besides their actual 


his statement that “Italian syndicalists 
mostly went over to Fascism.” McKay 
states “if by syndicalists we mean 
members of the us1” (112), still ignoring 
that Black established that Roberts 
does not identify Italian syndicalists 
with members of the usi. Syndicalists 
are not the only kind of anarchist, and 
McKay knows this. Not all syndicalists 
can be anarchists; there are probably as 
many varieties of syndicalist as there are 
socialist. 

This brings up another, more subtle 
issue, namely: how are we to understand 


the edges of anarchism? When McKay 


Is it merely a question 
of form versus function, 
or is there something 
more to it? 


experience of humiliation and misery, 
they had an instinctual and intuitive 
understanding that regimented, indus- 
trialized, factory work is inherently 
alienating, exploitative, and unsatis- 
fying—even without a nominal boss? 
Crypto-authoritarians like Bookchin 
(and apparently McKay) can only dream 
about having the power to compel 
workers to be happy about reorganizing 
their exploitation under the cover of self- 
management; many modern workers are 
clued in enough to recognize the new 
boss in that scenario. 

Another example is his discussion of 
the Italian factory occupations of 1919- 
1921. McKay’s summary is good enough 
to make the curious reader want more, 
but then he degenerates into the same 
argument he had in the letters section 
a few years ago about the role Italian 
syndicalists played in the rise of fascism. 
The central issue is the accuracy of David 
Roberts’ The Syndicalist Tradition and 
Italian Fascism, especially Bob Black’s 


use of Roberts’ conclusions to back up 
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makes anarchists and syndicalists iden- 
tical in Italy before, during, and after 
wwiI, and when he states earlier on that 
the recent “Argentinean revolt against 
neo-liberalism...is a wonderful example 
of anarchist ideas being spontaneously 
applied in practice during a mass revolt” 
(13), is he really talking about anarchism 
proper, or is he merely imputing “anar- 
chist ideas” to non-anarchists? This should 
make anarchists think about, perhaps for 
the first time in a long time, what the 
differences are (or might be) between 
people using non-hierarchical organi- 
zational and decision-making processes 
and anarchists using those organizational 
and decision-making processes, between 
people (possibly including anarchists) 
organizing themselves and anarchists 
organizing themselves. Is it merely a 
question of form versus function, or is 
there something more to it? The problem 
emerges as soon as we recognize that 
anarchists did not invent, nor do we have 
a monopoly or copyright on, non-hierar- 
chical organizing and decision making; 


self-organized revolts since at least 
the time of the Paris Commune have 
used similar (if not identical) methods. 
Why, then, do many anarchists decide 
that any time someone uses them, they 
are therefore anarchists? Worthy of 
solidarity and support, certainly. But 
members of the club? And if they aren't 
anarchists but are using methods anar- 
chists find worthy of support and soli- 
darity, then who cares if they call them- 
selves anarchist or not? But how logical 
or accurate or fair is it to give them a 
label they may in all likelihood refuse? 

The section on imperialism and 
national liberation are quite good. 
McKay doesn't try to score any points 
against anarchists he might disagree 
with, so we are spared his polemical 
rhetoric and bad faith; again, he’s at his 
best when he’s trying to be as objec- 
tive as he’s able. On page 394 he sets 
out probably the most amusing (even 
though it still hurts) and short descrip- 
tion of imperialism I’ve ever read. 


It is a process where the poor people of 
rich countries give their money to the 
rich people of poor countries to ensure 
that the investments of the rich people 
of rich countries is [sic] safe from the 
poor people of poor countries! 


he introduction provides a bit of 

history of the online project, and 
McKay explains why he feels justified 
in keeping other, previous and original, 
collaborators on the project uncredited 
for authorship. I wonder how many of 
those previous co-authors are relieved 
not to have their names attached to the 
final product. 

Regardless of the few bright spots, 
AFAQ doesn't—nor could it possibly— 
deliver the kind of satisfaction its author 
sets out to provide. The awkwardly huge 
format of the book is an enormous 
problem, as is the crappy writing and 
dearth of editing. AFAQ is less than 
useful as a beginner’s resource;even for 
the experienced radical with a decent 
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working knowledge of anarchism, it’s 
still not useful. Such an ambitious 
project, which purports to cover the most 
important aspects of anarchist history 
and theory, suffers an almost insur- 
mountable, self-imposed—and _there- 
fore inexplicable—obstacle through the 
absence of both a bibliography and an 
index. Researchers who wish to find 
a topic or author (whether featured or 
barely mentioned) have to try to figure 
out where that topic or author might 
pop up within those nearly 600 pages 
based on how McKay has decided to 
organize the book; throwing darts back- 
wards while blindfolded just isn't that 
fun. Readers are forced to delve into 
McKay’s mind (a tricky prospect with 
any writer), trying to decipher the whys 
and wherefores of his motivations both 
as a historian and as a polemicist. For 
me, that is an exceedingly unwelcome 
task. Perhaps people who have not previ- 
ously engaged in heated discussions and 
arguments with him might find it more 
entertaining and interesting. 
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READING OSCAR'S BOOKS 


REVIEW BY KRISTIAN WILLIAMS 


Built of Books: How Reading Defined 


the Life of Oscar Wilde 
by Thomas Wright 
(Holt, 2009) 

384 Pages. Cloth. $27.00 
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scar Wilde’s anarchism was an 
-Q) intoxicating mix of individual- 

ism and socialism, the aesthetic 
and the political, Greek homosexuality 
and Russian nihilism. How did one man 
come to hold so many outrageous—and 
at times, inconsistent—ideas? Genius 
was surely a part of it. But a large part 
was also hard work, and in particular, 
reading. 


In Built of Books (the American. 


edition of England’s Oscar’s Books), 
Thomas Wright reconstructs Oscar 
Wilde’s reading life. Wright doesn’t just 
tell us what Wilde read but, whenever 
possible, how. He pays scrupulous atten- 
tion to the passages that Wilde marked, 
his notes and annotations, even his 
youthful doodles and (in one case) a 
smudge of jam. He describes Wilde’s 
reading—material and processes—and 
also, more interestingly, the uses he 
made of the books; as source material, as 
gifts, and often, as tools for seduction. 
Wilde read constantly and with an 
almost unbelievable range. He worshiped 
the canon of Great Literature: French 
poems, Russian novels, German philos- 
ophy, and anything Greek, as well as 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Dante, Whitman, 
and Emerson. But he also relished the 
“low,” the popular culture of his day. 
He enjoyed Rudyard Kipling, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and Bret Harte—not 
Charles Dickens—plus a whole range 
of now-obscure three-volume novels, 
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pulp adventures, and pornography. 
Wright suggests that this “promiscuity 
of taste” may have been an “essential 
part of Wilde’s genius” since it allowed 
him “to find inspiration in the ‘lowest’ 
as well as in the highest cultural sources, 
and ...creat[e] literary worlds in which 
these elements coexist in harmony...” It 
tells us something of this tendency that 
when he went into exile, Wilde rechris- 
tened himself “Sebastian Melmoth’— 
combining a martyred saint and a cursed 
pulp novel occultist. 

Oscar Wilde read for pleasure, as 
(he would say) he did everything for 
pleasure. But he also read for work. 
He wrote reviews, which sometimes 
required him to concentrate on books 
he found distasteful, objectionable, 
or boring—Harry Quilter’s philistine 
manifesto, Sententiae Artis, for an 
example. And he read to write, adapting 
characters, plot points, and themes from 
existing works, and occasionally plagia- 
rizing outright. Wilde rationalized: 
“It is only the unimaginative who ever 
invents... The true artist is known by 
what he annexes, and he annexes every- 
thing.” Wright puts this attitude down to 
Wilde’s “pre-Romantic” view of artistic 
creation, in which the artist makes the 
old new by imaginatively re-interpreting 
existing stories: “A literary tradition, 
Wilde believed, was based on a sort of 
communism of ideas and motifs.” Other 
critics have suggested that Wilde was 


simply extending the practice of the 
Irish oral tradition—colonizing, in a 
sense, the literature of England and the 
Continent. 

Wright shows us how literary themes, 
and sometimes bits of language, are 
taken from a book that Oscar read and 
show up again in one that he wrote. But 
he is remarkably restrained in tracing 
out the source material. He shows us 
just enough to illustrate how Wilde took 
ideas, and changed them, played with 
them, or simply placed them in a new 
context. Built of Books, thus, mostly 
avoids the tedious habit of literary gene- 
alogy, and gives us instead a picture of 


pamphlets 4 Problem in Greek Ethics 
and A Problem in Modern Ethics), Wilde 
turned to the Classics to define and 
justify his sexual practices. And like 
his more outspoken contemporaries, 
George Ives, Edward Carpenter, and 
Walt Whitman, Oscar Wilde found 
within the hidden world of homosexual 
desire a vision of a better society based 
on brotherhood, beauty, and freedom. 
Wilde saw the denizens of the “Uranian” 
subculture not as society saw them, as 
“outlawed noblemen and perverted tele- 
graph boys,” but as the heirs to Socrates, 
Shakespeare, and Michelangelo. He 
articulated this lineage, or part of it, in 


Wilde was fascinated b 
the world of ideas an 
bored and disgusted by the 
world of dull fact. 


Wilde’s intellectual development. His 
creative process was a part of this, but 
only a part; another piece, perhaps as 
important, was his sexual awakening. 

Books played a prominent, some- 
times surprising, role in the making 
of this gay icon. Wilde’s experience of 
his sexuality was deep, simultaneously 
erotic, political, historical, philosophical, 
and literary. The love of boys constituted, 
as he saw it, “the higher philosophy” 
(a term derived from Plato’s Sympo- 
sium). And as such, Wilde understood 
his sexuality, to a large degree, through 
his reading. It is fitting, then, that he 
so often gave books to the young men 
he meant to charm. Wilde’s particular 
favorite, Lord Alfred Douglas, said of 
himself that, like Dorian Gray, he had 
been “poisoned” by a book—in his case, 
The Picture of Dorian Gray—and that 
he knew a hundred other young men 
whom Wilde had seduced with the 
same story. 

Like the Oxford Hellenists 
(Symonds, most directly, in his twin 


his essay/story The Portrait of Mr. WH. 
And he cited it again, to great effect, at 
his first trial. 

“What,” the prosecutor demanded, 
with reference to one of Douglas’s 
poems, “is the “Love that dare not speak 
its name’?” Wilde replied: 


The “Love that dare not speak its name” 
in this century is such a great affection 
of an elder for a younger man as there 
was between David and Jonathan, such 
as Plato made the very basis of his phi- 
losophy, and such as you find in the son- 
nets of Michelangelo and Shakespeare. 
It is that deep, spiritual affection that 
is as pure as it is perfect. It dictates and 
pervades great works of art like those 
of Shakespeare and Michelangelo, and 
those two letters of mine, such as they 
are. It is in this century misunderstood, 
so much misunderstood that it may be 
described as the “Love that dare not 
speak its name,” and on account of it I 
am placed where I am now. It is beau- 
tiful, it is fine, it is the noblest form of 
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affection. There is nothing unnatural 
about it. It is intellectual, and it re- 
peatedly exists between an elder and a 
younger man, when the elder man has 
intellect, and the younger man has all 
the joy, hope and glamour of life before 
him. That it should be so the world does 
not understand. The world mocks at it 
and sometimes puts one in the pillory 
for it. 


Wright does not quote this speech, 
and he need not. It is already familiar to 
most who are even curious about Wilde. 
And besides, it lay outside the area of 
his focus: “I felt...that [Wilde’s] biog- 
raphers had placed undue emphasis on 
the dramatic external episodes of his 
life, and not enough on the inner world 
of his intellect and imagination.” So 
Wright gives less attention to the drama 
of Wilde’s life—whether in the court- 
room, the bedroom, or the theater—and 
more to the quiet, inner movements, 
those slow processes by which ideas take 
hold and through which one’s character 
is formed. 

As an approach to understanding 
Wilde, this has much to recommend it. 
Wilde was fascinated by the world of 
ideas and bored and disgusted by the 
world of dull fact. Wright quotes him: 
“As early as I can remember. . . I used 
to identify myself with every distin- 
guished character I read about. . . . The 
life of books had begun to interest me 
more than real life.” But paradoxically, 
by concentrating on the books, Wright 
does offer startling insight into Wilde’s 
real life. 

Built on Books succeeds as a biog- 
raphy, and as something more. It covers 
the major events of Wilde’s life, giving 
us a view, in a sense, from the inside, 
less obsessed with the minutiae of what 
happened and more concerned with the 
development of Wilde’s thought and his 
character. Focusing on the ideas, with 
just enough sex and art to keep things 
interesting, the book encourages one to 
really think about Wilde—not merely as 
a wit or as an icon, but as a man deeply 
engaged with the moral, intellectual, and 
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social issues of his time. 

It is because of this approach, I 
believe, that Wright offers as good an 
account of Wilde’s time in prison as 
I have seen. After all, not very much 
happened in cell C.3.3. The routine was 
stultifying, the isolation crippling. Wilde 
had always lived through his books, but 
at Reading Gaol, more than at any other 
time, he found he could only live through 
them. He used them there, as before, for 
comfort and inspiration. But once he was 
appointed the schoolmaster’s assistant— 
thanks to the intervention of powerful 
friends—the books took on other roles 
as well. For one thing, they freed him 
from the standard tasks that comprised 
the regime of “hard labour”—shredding 
rope by hand, walking a treadmill, or 
turning a crank, not to produce anything, 
mind you, simply for the edifying 
effect of the work itself. (Thus proving 
that, while “All art is quite useless” not 
all that is useless is quite art.) Wilde 
instead served his sentence in the library, 
repairing and reshelving books. Better 
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still, once a week he took the cart around 
to retrieve from his fellow prisoners the 
previous week's book (for they were only 
allowed one) and to deliver the next. This 
allowed him to ¢a/k with the inmates, 
an activity at all other times absolutely 
prohibited and severely punished. It is 
quite probable, in fact, that books not 
only preserved Wilde’s sanity, but also, by 
relieving him of the exhausting physical 
toil, prolonged his life. 

In the course of his library duties, 
Wilde learned what the other pris- 
oners enjoyed reading, and he recom- 
mended to them books they might find 
of interest. Wright quotes a note he 
left in one volume: “Have a very good 
Sunday. . . reading Goethe’s Faust, a very 
great work of art.” In this manner Wilde 
surveyed the entire prison—a practice 
that must have provided him much of 
the information recounted later in two 
letters to the Daily Chronicle detailing 
the appalling conditions of Victorian 
jails and calling forcefully for wholesale 


reforms. 
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As he circulated through the prison, 
pushing along his cart of books, Wilde 
made friends with many of his fellow 
inmates and seems to have taken a 
genuine interest in their intellectual lives. 
By special dispensation, he was allowed 
to request books beyond the usual 
pious prison fare. Thus he acquired and 
read Dante, Pascal, Marlowe, Carlyle, 
Spenser, Huysmans, Matthew Arnold, 
Flaubert, Baudelaire, Hogarth, and many 
others. These were to be placed in the 
prison library after Wilde had finished 
them, but clearly many were primarily 
for his use. A note added to one request 
comments, “The chaplain sees no objec- 
tion to these [Renan’s Vie de Jesus and 
Les Apotres] if they are in the original 
French’—in other words, as long as the 
working-class prisoners would not be 
exposed to their ideas. However, Wilde 
did also request certain titles for the 
benefit of the other prisoners. Early 
on in his stay, he called for a “Cheap 
edition of Dickens's Works. The Library 
here contains no example of Thackeray's 
or Dickens’s novels. I feel sure that a 
complete set of their works would be 
as great a boon to many amongst the 
other prisoners as it certainly would be 
to myself.” This establishes a pattern 
of generosity that continued after his 
release. Through his letters to the paper 
and in his most famous poem, “The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol,” Wilde agitated 
to improve prison conditions. Moreover, 
though unemployed and impoverished, 
he attempted to pay the fine and secure 
the release of some jailed children. And 
he regularly sent money to his friends 
when they were let out. He wrote to 
Reginald Turner, “Robbie [Ross] . . . is 
very severe on me for having sent some 
money to four chaps released last week. 
He says I can't afford it. But, dear Reggie, 
I must look after my prison-friends, if 
my good friends, like you, look after me.” 
This letter, too, is not cited by Wright; 
but again, we should be forgiving. 

With a book such as this, it becomes 
a constant temptation to hunt out lapses 
and omissions. This kind of thing can 


become a game (an unfair one) that 
critics play against the author. But I 
will, with some hesitation, mention two 
writers, consideration of whom would 
have, I think, enriched the text: Henrik 
Ibsen, whose work Wilde admired, 
though their approaches to the dramatic 
form could hardly have been more 
different; and Peter Kropotkin, whom 
Wilde knew personally and greatly 
revered. Both of these would have made 
for interesting studies in contrast, and 
both reflect importantly on Wilde’s 
politics. 

It is easy to see how one might forget 
to discuss Ibsen in relation to Wilde. 
(Wright mentions Ibsen only twice— 
though he is also listed in the appendix, 
among those books Wilde requested 
from prison.) Ibsen's drama is of the 
realist school, which Wilde dismissed 
as “a complete failure.” Yet in his letters, 
Wilde wrote of seeing Hedda Gabler: “I 
felt pity and terror, as though the play 
had been Greek”; and, from prison, he 
requested a translation of Ibsen’s two 
most recent plays, Little Eyolf and John 
Gabriel Borkman. Despite their differ- 
ences in style—and for Wilde, style was 


never trivial—the two men were very 


close in terms of social outlook. Ibsen 
chiefly depicted the lives and manners 
of ordinary, conventional middle-class 
people, while Wilde’s plays are popu- 
lated with improbable dandies and 
clever-talking aristocrats—but both 
writers used the stage to condemn the 
rigid Victorian morality and the insid- 
ious hypocrisy that formed its inevitable 
companion. The similarities are as inter- 
esting as the differences, but neither are 
noted in Built on Books. 

The omission of Kropotkin is more 
perplexing. Wilde and Kropotkin, while 
nearly the reverse of one another in 
disposition—Kropotkin being reserved, 
ponderous, and morally serious; Wilde 
being flamboyant, playful, and mischie- 
vous—agreed to a surprising degree 
in their politics. Both were anarchists, 
and both derived their views, at least in 
part, from a theory of biological evolu- 
tion. Kropotkin said of Wilde’s essay 


The Soul of Man Under Socialism, “there 
are sentences worth being engraved, 
like verses from the Koran are engraved 
in Moslem lands.” And Wilde called 
Kropotkin “a man with the soul of that 
beautiful white Christ that seems coming 
out of Russia.” But this connection, too, 
goes unexplored. 

Such oversights, though numerous, 
and sometimes serious, are also rather 
beside the point. For one thing, Wright 
admits to the weaknesses of his work, so 
it isn’t as though he’s misleading us. He 
writes: “My choices have been dictated 
by my own taste and by my intellectual 
limitations. Had I had the culture, and 
the time, I would have written more 


about Wilde’s love of French fiction, and 
his adventures in the literature of the 
ancient world. I would also have explored, 
in detail, his passion for authors such as 
Arnold, Goethe, Thackeray, Newman, 
Ruskin, Huysmans, Carlyle, Poe, Shake- 
speare, Meredith, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Robert Browning—all of them 
Wildean favourites.” In fact, Wright is 
being a little unjust to himself. Arnold, 
Carlyle, Huysmans, and Shakespeare all 
receive a great deal of attention in his 
book. 

Undoubtedly, some of those lapses 
that do exist reflect, not the limitations 
of the author, but those of the evidence. 
Wilde’s books were scattered when he 
was imprisoned. The “auction” of his 
personal effects—ordered by the courts 
to pay Wilde’s persecutor, the Marquess 
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of Queensbury—was little more than a 
sanctioned looting. Priceless first editions 
and very rare books were sold in lots for a 
pittance while crowds wandered through 
the rooms of the house unsupervised. 
Wilde's friends bought what they could, 
but many volumes ended up in shops and 
much of his library simply vanished. This 
was, of course, a great personal tragedy for 
Wilde and an enormous inconvenience 
for scholars. Under such circumstances, 
the fact the Wright could have written 
Built on Books at all is impressive. 

And, remarkably, as I read Built 
on Books, I did not feel the text to be 
haunted by these absences. Instead, I 
found myself entranced with the rich 
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detail and layered narrative of the story 
before me. At its worst, this book could 
have been little more than a kind of 
annotated catalog, but Wright captures 
not only the fact of the books, but their 
significance, their meaning to Wilde 
and to his life. This is a tribute both to 
Wright’s research—which is inten- 
sive, and perhaps obsessive—and to his 
writing. 

The story of Wilde’s reading is, in a 
sense, the story of his intellectual devel- 
opment and, indirectly, the story of his 
writing. But it is also the story of his rela- 
tionships, as he gave and received books 
as gifts, as he used these gifts to express 
friendship, admiration, and love, as the 
books themselves became a medium 
of courtship. Instead of roses or choco- 
lates—words. 
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Part ONE 


[cree briefly on the pedestrian bridge over 
the Al4 near Milton’s Tesco and watched as 
cars, vans, and lorries appeared and vanished like 
shooting stars beneath my feet. For once not 
content with the devil getting all the best lines 
I made a duce-like proclamation from my im- 
promptu balcony, “every vehicle on this road,” I 
announced, “contains at-least one for-itself indi- 
vidual and yet from my perspective all this is just 
noisy, slightly vertiginous traffic with somewhat 
sinister connotations.” 

I might have made a subjective case here for 
the apparent divergence of traffic and person- 
hood based upon previous theoretical reflections 
on a theme of alienation, but it would have been 
made against all objective evidence. Instead, I 
wondered at the contrary tendency, that of the 
steady integration of individuality and produc- 
tion. Someone once said to me, “I sat in my car 
in a London traffic jam and I looked, around 
me, at the other cars all stuck just like me and 
I thought, all of this, so much of it, how could 
there ever be a revolution? It is because all this 
modern life is so absurdly integrated that you 
can’t get rid of it, there’s no external reality 
to appeal to, no substantiated alternative.” 
Of course, I thought to myself, this comment is 
a misunderstanding of things, a case of not being 
able to see the wood for the trees. It highlights 
the childish despair of those who seem to want 
to change the world by changing appearances, 
who give up because of the impossibility of the 
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(absurd) task they have set themselves. First 
they propose to change everything at the level 
of choice, then they despair of ever changing 
anything because so few chose options that are 
set against existing conditions. And throughout 
this trajectory, beginning with the proposed 
instant solution and ending with instant resi- 
gnation, they sense but cannot intuit that there 
is no clear blue sea between the commodity 
and the human being. The agency they require 
is absent from the scene they have conjured. 
There is no wild essence, like the red squirrel 
under threat bu 
t still holding on, that we could use to repopulate 
the wilderness. There is nothing real to go back 
to. And there is nothing now surviving of what 
existed before the motorway. Of life, human 
living life, all that there is to work with, are the 
restricted choices made by the innumerable indi- 
viduals hurtling along the highways of the world, 
choices that are all of the same type, all directed 
to the same end, “which is it, where is it, my exit?” 
Cycling away from the fact of the motorway, 
my mind recoiled and sought some ideational 
solace from the perpetual launchpad of all 
those banal journeys. I thought on as I free- 
wheeled down the hill, passed by white vans, 
park and ride buses, and brewery trucks. What 
exactly, I asked myself, is the relation between 
the road (its complex of habits, purposes, 
rules, laws, vehicles, surface, destinations, etc) 
and the individual beings that hurtle along it? 
Is there not, I thought, an illustrative correlation 
here concerning human existence lived within 
the frame of capitalism’s soft totalitarianism? 
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The motorway is an example and metaphor of 
the maximised commodification of individuality, 
and of the secondary integration of its figure 
within a stabilising albumen of social admin. 


First the law, then the policing of the law. 


First the policing of the law, then the law. 


The parable is also the paradigm. We discover 
the limits of the frame, and are condemned to 
rediscover it. Like Swiss Toni, we find ourselves 
imagining that driving your car on a motorway is 
a bit like making love to a beautiful woman. Isn't 
it also a bit like shopping, a bit like a maternity 
ward, a bit like filling in forms, a bit like 
broadband, a bit like education? The motorway 
is a sophisticated conveyor belt, a factory process 
that produces both destination and the high 
velocity turnover of packaged units, all done up 
in their cars like unique and expensive chocolates. 
A bit like eating, a bit like having an operation, a 
bit like emotions and stupid political solutions? 
A bit like dying, a bit like clicking on your mouse, 
a bit like the fall of civilisations, a bit like reading 
novels? Appearing here, ending there, distance 
and the time to cover that distance. Hold-ups, 
contra-flows, accident blackspots, tail-backs. 

™ — It seems you can and you cannot travel the 
same motorway twice. 

All the movement and the events borne of 
» movement: disease, ideas, accidents, disasters, 
military manoeuvres, and money (always money). 
| Getting to work, to the out-of-town, off on our 
hols, the products rolling off the line, the waste 
transported to the dump. All of that, and the 
motorway itself untouched, ever present like a 
black angel’s roar, and electronic money washing 
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over us, past us, through us. Everything, every 
thing, is integrated into this grand movement 
made up from small to-ings and fro-ings. The: 
motorway is the site of movement, just as the 
factoryis the site of production. Fromasingle ofits 
products you may deduce the capitalist economy, 
from one car you will understand distribution. 

The motorway does not move but gives form 
to every possible movement from the smooth 
flow to the grinding snarl-up. 

Moving and non-movement, the -motorway 
conditions all possible phenomena—even 
that which reflects critically upon it (anti- 
globalisers hop on aeroplanes to attend far away 
conferences against aeroplanes, but to travel 
by mule would be mere conceit). Yes you may 
alter your car, reform it, change it for another, 
try alternative fuels. You can transform your 
driving habits, you can pledge yourself to the 
cause of safety; at the level of your ownership 
you are free to do anything, but....nothing 
of what you choose has any significance to 
anyone but yourself, all choices are conditioned. 
And ethical choices, even if they are shared 
with a number of others, remain at the level of 
ethics; there is no true (that is, independent of 
the general movement of things) organisation 
in it. Revulsion against the motorway-way of 
doing things is not a politics, it is not derived 
from anything substantial but rather it remains 
dependent on that which it deplores. It remains 
merely one of the exits diagrammatically 
represented on the large green signs approaching 
at 70 miles an hour. It is an exit, like Newmarket, 
Bury, Peterborourgh, or Kettering that is either 
acted upon or not acted upon; it calls forth a 
response or it doesn’t; some others take the same 
slip road, most keep going. The anti-motorway 


is one of the exits that are not exits, it belongs 
rather to the forest of clearly signed pseudo- 
priorities that are generated quantitatively 
by the generalised circulation of traffic. 
‘The rules for the road are set by the road and 
not its users; there is imposition not consensus. 
The conditioned response, the effect, the 
result, cannot reach ‘round and alter the forces 
determining its presence or its character. The 
road drives your car, it’s in your unconscious. 
You can turn off, but you cannot turn it off. 
You hear it on the other side of the hill, rubber 
spinning water. Nobody can stop it because 
nobody chose it; it is a fact, the world we live in. 
In the same way a television programme critical 
of the psycho-sociological effects of watching 
television ultimately ends only in affirming the 
amazing versatility of the medium—such a 
programme cannot turn the box off and release 
its spectators to do something less boring instead. 
Television and the motorway (unlike the Roman 
Emperors) tolerate, even encourage, dissent. 
Outside the metaphor, anarchists can refuse 
details and go on demonstrations, they can change 
their lives, they can try to will the future into 
existence; they can go vegan, they can develop 
viable alternatives, proclaim themselves against 
burger bars and coffee shops; they can develop 
green, organic, co-operative ventures. They can 
attempt to control every detail of their personal 
lives and make their existence as alternative as 
is possible but the system itself remains out of 
reach; the social relation is untouched. When 
they are saving the environment by recycling 
their rubbish someone else is extracting surplus 
value from their unpaid labour. When they are 
printing leaflets and shouting slogans for their 
cause forces at a higher level of organisation are 


converting such energies into political advantage. 

Within the metaphor, anarchists can disrupt 
local traffic with their critical masses; they can 
park their cars on the hard shoulder and go and 
find themselves in the adjacent field of sugar 
beet; nobody notices the sparks that fly off into 
the dark periphery. They can drive their tractors 
slowly, they can hold parties on the tarmac, they 
can dig up chunks of what they hate. They can 
cause other drivers to feel very, very annoyed 
by their pranks and provocations. But all this 
might be termed second order voluntarism. I am 
determined by the road therefore I rebel against 
the road. It is not profoundly structural, it is not 
expressive of a critical juncture in reality. It’s 
just another exit, and always stuck at the level 
of Starbucks Bad, Fair Trade Good; it never 
touches the heart of it. The most coordinated 
second order structure for political reflection 
upon economic forces is democracy, but at all 
times in its history democracy has shown itself to 
be controlled by, not in control of, the economy. 


Part Two 


‘The system of the motorway, the social relation 
of the motorway, is left untouched by any attack 
on its specifics—untouched or is it reinvigorated? 
Does it bloom like the desert in places where 
fire and rain have visited? Anarchism against 
circulation is an ethics; it doesn’t hurt the 
motorway even though it wants to. It doesn’t 
hurt the motorway because it is just one response 
among many to present conditions, and it takes 
its place alongside all other theories and actions 


as an ideology—it exists as one strand in the geil 
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as an ideology—it exists as one strand in the 
strand of strands of commodified consciousness. 

On the motorway, everything that can 
happen will happen, including dissent against 
the motorway. But we see now that achieving 
the heightened condition of dissent does not 


bestow upon the rebel a capacity to change 
anything, or even to escape the conditioning 
of the possible exits open to her/him. Saying 
“no” does not transport us to a place where we 
might make decisions separately from the world 
in which we live. I have met anarchists who 
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live like ironside puritans and others of a delib- 
erately decadent inclination, but whether you 
forbid or celebrate you do not touch capitalism 
itself. At every point it holds you in its palm— 
sometimes allowing a little more movement, 
sometimes gripping harder. Capitalism has 
facilitated democracy, fascism, state socialism, 
theocracy, militarism, human rights, religious 
revivals; it processes and transforms all social 
organisation into its social organisation. Every 
political aspiration is compatible with its produc- 
tive relation. You propose the counter culture? 
Capital will commodify it, instigate it, reproduce 
it, and sell it. There is no outside of the loop. 

The motorway cannot be undone either by 
ideas or practice. It cannot be undone. You think 
a million people like you could do the business? 
Well, where are they? If you haven’t got them 
after two hundred years of agitation what makes 
you think they will turn up now or at some time 
in the future? And do you really think it possible 
that a million people can believe the same thing 
at the same time? How would you check they 
were really thinking what you thought and not 
hoping to get something else out of it: a PhD 
thesis, a promotion, a ministerial promotion, a 
groovy party, radical credibility, a new girlfriend? 
And if they did truly believe as you believe, if 
they downloaded your consciousness—by what 
mechanism would that change the world? 
Proposed democratic change works like magic, 
it has a misdirected relation to the movement 
of capital: if we all think the same thing then 
everything will come good. In reality, we know 
that agreement is both false and also not decisive 
on the mechanisms of power, which act auto- 
matically, independently of decision-making. 

Why should large numbers of people be 
convinced by what one person claims more 
than the promises of any other? The internet is 
full of get rich quick schemes, anarchism is just 
one of them. 

The easy anarchist answer is that it is not 
thoughts that change the world but acts. The 
fundamental flaw in political action is this: the 
more militant (and therefore true) the action is, 
the fewer people want to participate in it. The 
more unreal and fluffy, the more inclined they 
will be to turn up. Anarchists, being mostly 
young men, still have not learnt that only young 
men like to fight back on the streets, everyone 
else will find excuses not to be there. In directing 


campaigns, the choice for activists is stark; it is 
between numbers or ideological purity. 

But even to say that rubs some up the wrong 
way; all discussion subverts the glory of acts. 
Apparently talking and thinking gets you nowhere 
because “there is no point in theory without 
action,” as if the likes of Class War or RTS 
have ever got anywhere. How could Monsieur 
Dupont demonstrate its activities on the streets? 
How is anarchism demonstrated on the streets? 
It seems after all, that all deliberate interven- 
tions made by the pro-revolutionary minority 
are acts but what is really important is whether 
the proposed interventions either achieve, or are 
capable of achieving, what is claimed for them. 

We shall quickly pass over the crude philo- 
sophical underpinnings of the direct-action-is- 
the-only-language-they-understand arguments. 
These are tactical arguments made merely to 
deflect attention from the mini empires and esta- 
blished anarchist cults (dominated by backdoor 
authoritarians) that have not increased their 
membership or influence despite existing for 
many years. What is worse, since they have 
recruited hundreds of adherents in that time 
only to lose them very rapidly (when it becomes 
clear that these so-called groups and federations 
are really only psychological projections of one or 
two individuals), this not only puts people off the 
groups in question but paints us all as brooding 
loonies obsessed with our own expertise. 

Pro-activist anarchists are transfixed by the 
tableaux of street action but they cannot be 
bothered to ask themselves whether what is 
happening is achieving anything more than the 
spectacle itself. What they want is the reproduc- 
tion of confrontation—the recorded display of 
resistance becomes the end in itself, it is a fetish, 
it has a cyclical temporality. Check out any issue 
of Counter Information to confirm this; its raison 
d'etre lies in an assumption of the accumulatio- 
nary significance of tiny uncheckable snippets of 
info. Have the editors of this and other similar 
news-sheets ever considered what the shelf- 
life is of their information? In what way do the 
struggles of the past still count? Are they part of 
a movement to change, each a brick placed on 
a revolutionary wall that is slowly being built 
across the world by those who are fighting their 
bosses? Or is each act’s significance merely local 
in both place and time? A Zapatista says, “Any 
struggle that wins anywhere in the world is like a 


breath of oxygen to us.” We do not believe him. 

But that is not our point. What is important 
with regard to political action (and a question 
that should be addressed by all interested 
parties) is the decrease in complexity of political 
acts as the numbers involved. increase. Whilst 
it is easy to programme a million people into 
accepting football and pop music as compen- 
sations for living impoverished lives, a certain 
quantity of displaced violence is necessary 
beforehand. Programmed, or imposed, beha- 
viour is easily reproducible because of the accu- 
mulated alienations located in personal and 
social relationships that we are all born into. 


Pro-activist anarchists are transfixed by 
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the tableaux of street action but they 
cannot be bothered to ask themselves 


whether what is happening is achieving 
anything more than the spectacle itself. 


This accumulation of relationship and behaviour 
types is why there is essentially no difference 
in attitudes from one end of the country to the 
other. People respond to objective reality on a 
secondary level, that is, they act as people who do 
not own the context of their experiences but even 
so have no option but to experience life in the 
shadow of the volcano. In these situations their 
so-called free actions conform very readily to half 
a dozen psychological types. But things are very 
different if you ask (as pro-revolutionaries do) 
people to take control of their lives, or at least 
to protest against their conditions. If coercion is 
used in the name of revolutionary values, as in 
Northern Ireland (and if you have sufficient fire- 
power), you may impose on people a will to act 
politically, which they will do in the same passive 
way as others visit DIY stores; it becomes their 
culture. 

However, if you aim to remove all leadership 
structures and instigate mechanisms by which 
people begin to think and act for themselves then 
it becomes almost impossible to motivate more 
than a few thousand individuals from a wide 
geographical area; and even within the most 
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optimised conditions the specifics of the action 
will be undertaken by a relatively small number of 
young men with the majority content to look on. 

As the numbers of protesters increase, as with 
an anti-war march for example, so the action 


taken and the reason for the actions become 


more and more simplified. To cut a long story 
short, it seems to us that the fewer people there 
are participating in political actions the more the 
acts conform to a defined set of ideas, but the less 
real the action is felt to be—because the numbers 
involved are so small. Contrariwise, the larger the 
numbers of people involved, the more restricted 
are the possible actions and the less defined the 
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ideas. With the participation of a million people 
acting against capital, the actions open to them 
appear to us to be primarily negative, namely 
the withdrawal of labour. The only other option 
is that of the mass demonstration (which when 
boiled down to its essence is a gathering together 
in one place of many people for a set period of 
time beneath a one- or two-word slogan). To 
ask anything more of such demonstrations is 
unrealistic; everyone will find an excuse not to act 
and to limit their personal participation because 
the pressures of reality carry too great a penalty. 

The exception to this general rule of opposi- 
tion occurs when people are compelled to respond 
to an objective economic crisis, as in Argentina 
at present. In this case they have no choice but 
to act. Even so, whilst the demonstrations, coll- 
ectivisations, and occupations of this emergency 
communism are interesting, they are not an end 
in themselves; we must remember the lessons 
of the self-managed counter-revolution. The 
workers in Argentina are only keeping the seat 
warm as everyone awaits the bosses’ return. It is 
not for anarchists to celebrate when ‘The People 
take over; anarchists ought not to be so amazed at 
examples of natural ingenuity and resilience. That 
is, after all, what they base their principles on. 
Unfortunately, anarchists’ proper political task is 
less appealing and more controversial; it is to poke 
their fingers into the wounds of revolution, to 
doubt and to look for ways in which the Zapati- 
stas, FLN, ANC or any other bunch of left-wing 
heroes will sell out, because they always do sell out. 
The questions we must ask during civil emergency 
and economic breakdown (which are the occasions 
where various social and pro-revolutionary move- 
ments appear) is, how exactly does capital re-esta- 
blish itself again and again despite the apparent 
revolutionary intent of the general populace? 

If the motorway is ever to fall into disuse then 
it will do so because of some internal dysfunc- 
tion—specifically, when the costs become too 
high to maintain it. Cars will come to a halt, the 
individuals inside will get out, and they will walk 
away not looking back. They will forget instantly 
the purpose of this architecture which within two 
years of such a cataclysm will fall into the field of 
archaeology. 

Anarchists have no role to play in the initial 
downfall of capitalism, they have no means by 
which they could escalate costs to the level where 
Value extraction is put in danger and a crisis is 


brought on. It is possible that the working class, 
because its labour is an integral cost of produc- 
tion, could cause a systemic collapse by refusing 
to improve productivity, and by fighting to 
increase their wages. It is possible that they 
could bring on a revolution even though their 
only aim is their own self-interest. We think it 
is now fairly clear that the proletariat will never 
overthrow the system by choice because that is a 
secondary political ambition produced as a mirage 
by the system itself. If the working class aimed 
for revolution it would not achieve it, since poli- 
tical ambition is a readymade form, held within 
capital’s array of determined responses; as soon as 
it recomposes itself in political form, the mecha- 
nisms of representation by which it achieved such 
a feat would cause it to drift from its economic 
function, and thus revolutionary potential. The 
working class is purely an economic category, 
it cannot act politically; it certainly has poli- 
tical impact but by accident, not design. 

It is significant, we think, that most anti-capi- 
talists have no theory of capitalism or its over- 
throw; their ideas are based on third worldism, 
productivism (small workshops, worker self- 
management, localism, etc) and direct democracy, 
and as such (again in our opinion) the ideas they 
espouse are really pro-capitalist—albeit capita- 
lism with a human face. They are for a capitalism 
that might be severely inhibited by autonomous 
ethical values; they are for motorways of quality 
not quantity. They do not see how all elements 
within play, including themselves, are determined 
and contained by capitalist reality and how they 
reproduce mere ideological reflections (exit signs) 
on the same basic productive circuit. Such initia- 
tives, whether they are called ethical capitalism or 
“socialism in one country,” can survive for a while 
by producing expensive products for a specialised 
market of enthusiasts (Cuba is the most sustained 
example) but then they disappear or simply revert 
to an uncomplicated adherence to the rules of 
the all-encompassing generality. Isn’t this what 
happened to the communes of the Sixties and 
Seventies? The base capitalist reality always reas- 
serts itself at the level of phenomena because its 
rules continue to dominate what is derived, at the 
level of social experiment, from its general rela- 
tions. Rebellion and romanticism manifested at 
the level of opinions and actions do not impact 
on the hidden machinery that gave rise to such 


romantic rebelliousness in the first place; even- 


tually, rebellion must give way to what deter- 
mines it. Rebellion has always been unsustainable. 
There are no individual, entrepreneurial, solu- 
tions. 
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Cites as an ethical body can continue 
their consumer/lifestyle protest for as long 
as they have the strength (I, for one, will continue 
my quixotic struggle to the death or some other 
finality) and that’s fine. It is important to them, 
at the level of self worth, to attempt to live the 
good life, to resist, and say no to arbitrary author- 
ity, but they will never have the necessary force 
to overthrow capitalism. Revolutionary agency is 
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‘The base capitalist reality always 


reasserts itself at the level of phenomena 


because its rules continue to dominate 
what is derived, at the level of social 
experiment, from its general relations. 


not the anarchists’ historic function. This belongs 
to a non-political proletariat. Which leaves the 
anarchists’ true political mission unsaid 

Their two-part mission is dependent on the 
accidents of economic events. Firstly, in the 
present, anarchists must intervene in political 
debate with the intent of destroying false hopes 
for reform by showing how proposed solutions 
alter details but retain the character and imprint 
of the general social relation. The role of the anar- 
chists is firstly that of the popper of balloons; they 
must be agents of anti-ideology. They must say 
what only they can say, they must refuse the script 
written for them by leftists and liberals—they 
must refuse celebrations of causes, even their own 
causes. There is nothing to be gained by repeating 
easy left-wing slogans. Truth, and not recruit- 
ment, should be the decisive factor. For example, 
the only reason to participate in demonstrations 
against the proposed Iraq war is to subvert the 
political manoeuvres of the anti-war coalition’s 
popular front ideology (which would use anti- 
government sentiment to draw power and wealth 


to itself). Specifically, in this case anarchists 
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must disrupt the proposed anti-imperialism of 
both Islam and leftism, and level the accusation 
against both that they are in fact pro-capitalist. 
In the place of their national liberationism and 
state capitalist wealth redistribution projects, the 
anarchists must insert an unequivocal message 
that rejects all states, religions, and nationalisms 
as capitalist institutions. Despair and nihilism are 


aa 


more appropriate responses to the prospect of war 
than calling for an end to us/Israeli imperialism. 

In 1983 Kinnock, the leader of the Labour 
Party, was robustly heckled at a cnD march by 
anarchists as a means of demonstrating that 
there was no common ground between anti- 
capitalists and bandwagoners. However at the 
recent anti-war demo in London there was no 
equivalent action against the pro-Palestinian 
statists and religious maniacs spouting their 
primitive accumulationist ideologies. Why not? 

The recent tolerance of the ugly for political 
purposes, this “we mustn't rock the new left 
boat” policy means the anarchists have already 
been sidelined by their left-wing adversaries. 
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If in doubt, critique is always more appropriate 
than affirmation—nothing good has ever been 
harmed by intelligent doubt whilst current anar- 
chist affirmations of political struggles (such as 
those of Hamas) have clouded the clarity of their 
own cause. For example, that the message “war 
is always a struggle between competing capitalist 
elites—all organisations on both sides are pro- 
capitalist” has not been hammered home (as it 
was not hammered home during the Vietnam 
War and is/was stifled beneath the absurd sub- 
nationalist/anti-imperialist propaganda of the 
left) means anarchists end up chanting for 
“victory to the Viet Cong” or “victory to the 
Palestinians.” That is, they are obliged to chant 
against their own principles. One thing is more 
stupid than patriotism for your country and 
that’s patriotism for someone else’s country. 

There is no earthly reason for parroting “down 
with the usa and Israel” or “They say cutback we 
say fight back” when you have already developed 
a position that is against all states and all govern- 
ments, and when your theory has established 
that all national phenomena are organised by 
the movement of capital. Not only is it dishonest 
to repeat such trivialities, it is bad faith not to 
properly engage and dispute the propagation of 
it by others. Anarchists cannot afford to tolerate 
other ideologies on protest marches. If it is not (as 
it cannot be) their role to overthrow capital then 
it is certainly up to them to dispel the myths of 
their fellow protesters. At some fundamental level 
the hundreds of thousands of sheep-like followers 
not really sure why they are there all yearn to be 
free of their ridiculous beliefs; let them at least be 
relieved of their leaders—that which is human in 
them cannot be satisfied with trotskyist politics. 

If, as an anarchist, you have declared that you 
are against capital then it means you are already 
against war, it is the “against capital” bit that is 
important, not your feelings for this arbitrary 
incident of the moment; you are therefore not 
obliged to talk about being against the war now, 
so as to talk about revolution later, at some more 
opportune moment. The united front at such 
moments is precisely the issue, but it ought not be 
preserved, on the contrary; now is not the moment 
where we must “bury our differences” for the sake 
of so-called unity. During every public manifesta- 
tion the only argument to be made is the deter- 
mination of war by capital; anti-imperialist stories 
of oppressor and oppressed nations are irrelevant. 


Anarchists must say what only anarchists can 
say, it is important to remain true to theoretical 
positions and not get caught up in apparent 
resurgences of popular dissent. Even if there 
were only ten anarchists left uncompromised, 
as long as they kept to their principles they 
would have a greater impact in critical moments 
than any phalanx of flag-waving activists and 
their watered-down populist anti-capitalism. 
Anarchists must undermine faith in all proposed 
solutions to war, repression, cheap labour, etc and 
not promote their own. They must demonstrate 
how rubbish all left-wing solutions really are and 
how there are no solutions that do not end in 
compromise with the generality. There is no relief, 
there is no peace, there is no reform; as long as 
the system remains there is only intensification of 
productivity by whatever means, and that includes 
both war and so-called people’s governments. 
To be against capital in all its forms is sufficient, 
there is no need to tack a utopia at the end as 
some kind of golden handshake; all such solu- 
tions smack of religious falsity. To say “we want 
a better world free of this or that” plays into their 
hands, it’s so easy for politicians to say, “we agree, 
we're all working together” when really there is no 
commonality of interest. The class system from its 
very origins robs some to pay others. To say “we are 
against capitalism in all its forms” is enough. The 
specifics of what comes next are not ours to propose. 

The anarchist role is negative, the aim is the 
destruction of all exploitative and repressive false 
hopes. However, the history of popular fronts from 
the 30s to the Anti-Nazi League to Globalise 
Resistance, shows the “we all march together” 
strategy to be a neutralising force that dissipates 
resistance to capital and plays down class struggle 
in favour of a reformist political agenda (eg anti- 
fascism now, revolution later). The exposure by 


critique of all ideologies is important because 
in any revolutionary situation it will be the trots 
and the religious nutters who will be trying to 
take over and it simply makes no sense to be 
uniting in the present with those organisations 
that under different circumstances will be out to 
eliminate you—in organisational terms there is 
no imperialist like an anti-imperialist. 

‘The second function of the anarchists is highly 
speculative, and depends upon the collapse of 
the capitalist system; under these circumstances 
groups like the anarchists will have more of a say 
as people generally attempt to re-establish social 
relations on different lines. There will come a 
moment during this period of reorganisation when 
things will either return to the capitalist mode or 
will go somewhere else entirely (the end of the 
motorway); it is at this moment that saying and 
doing the right thing will have profound effect. 

My thoughts had taken me a long way from 
the motorway bridge at Milton so I was pleased 
to get back home with the last of winter’s light 
still lingering in the sky. After locking my bike 
away in the shed I paused before opening the 
back door and listened to the domestic sounds of 
my family inside: warm, happy, and safe. Once 
more the image of the motorway returned to my 
mind. I thought of its strange black dominance 
of the ground beneath our feet and I muttered 
to myself, “there is no hope, is that why I’m 
so optimistic?” I felt strangely exhilarated like 
a saint-knight of an errant fraternity; I may 
never succeed but at least I have remained true. 
I opened the door: “get the kettle on love, I’ve 
been philosophising fierce.” 
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BY LAWRENCE JARACH 


INTRODUCTION 


here has never been a civilization that has lasted more that several centuries. It is reasonable 

to assume that the one we are forced to inhabit (Western, Euro-American, Capitalist, 
Post-Industrial, whatever you want to call it...) will also someday fall apart. Identified and 
critiqued by anarchists for over 150 years, the disparities between rich and poor and between 
order-givers and order-takers are increasingly obvious and obnoxious; mainstream public 
discourse is often gleefully polarized, permeated with facile dehumanization of chosen 
enemies; so-called culture wars continue apace; the devastating burdens imposed on the 
natural world and indigenous people (including the semi-permanently displaced) by the 
extraction of resources! and the expansion and development of productive forces continues 
unabated. The end of this civilization may have the characteristics of some apocalyptic and 
bellicose horror show, similar to what some call The Collapse, fodder for much American 
popular culture over the past decade. Alternatively, it could look like a slow erosion of 
technological dependence with an accompanying reversion to a simpler, decentralized, and 
rural-centric culture, with people using up industrial gadgets and tinkering with them for 
as long as there’s material to tinker with. It might even be the result of a self-managed 
restructuring of urbanism, in line with the histrionics concerning Revolutionary Barcelona 
(July 1936- April 1937). All anarchists agree, however, that the current organization of this 


civilization is untenable. 


THE FEAR OF ANARCHISM 


bjections to the ideas and visions of various schools of anarchism come from all 
directions. Anarchists tend to pay most attention to the ones coming from Liberals and 
Leftists, those who see themselves as supposedly working for the same goals as anarchists— 
or if not exactly the same, then at least for something they call Social Justice (objections of 
conservatives, reactionaries, racists, populists, and fascists derive from their devotion to social 
hierarchies, the State, and the Leadership Principle, and are therefore uninteresting).? One 
of the their many objections to anarchist revolution is that thousands, if not millions, will 
die, whether through violent and vengeful acts of class revenge or due to the propensity of 
The Masses to be barbaric psychopaths. According to various statist ideologues, the only 
barrier to a constant situation of rapine, murder, and widespread looting is a strong state 
with its authoritarian agents to keep this volatile and chaotic rabble in check. Surely there’s 
some irony to the left-anarchist objection to an anti-civilization perspective that primarily 
relies on the same argument.? 
The paranoia of the bourgeois liberal is that the rabble will target him directly and 
personally for abuse, assault, and/or murder—a possibly justifiable sentiment since those 
who own property, exploit laborers, and generally push people around will be the most likely 


WHY | AM NOT AN ANTI-PRIMITIVIST 


CIVILIZATION: 

Definitions and characteristics 
vary depending on the speaker/ 
writer and what her agenda is. For 
the purposes of this essay I prefer 
to define it generically as referring 
to a condition where people 

live in cities and have particular 
cultural traits integrating them 
with, and separating them from, 
the inhabitants of surrounding 
rural areas; populations of cities 
are also (sub)culturally integrated 
and separated from others sharing 
the same urban landscape. This 
definition does not begin to 
encompass what is right—and 
wrong—with urban existence. 
We'll leave the nitpicking over 
specific characteristics to another 
time and context. 


Division oF LaBor: 

A regime where productive tasks 
are dissected to such a degree 
that no one person has the ability 
or opportunity to perform all of 
them; further, the knowledge and 
expertise required to transcend 
the division of labor is either 
compartmentalized, or withheld, 
or both. Specialization of tasks, 
which involves knowledge, exper- 
tise, and competence, is different 
from how sociologists understand 
division of labor. People can learn 
to specialize without becoming 
hierarchs, while divisions of labor 
reinforce and extend hierarchies 
and class distinctions. 
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IATROGENESIS: 

This fancy word refers 
to inadvertent or adverse 
effects or complications 
caused by, or resulting 
from, medical treatment 
or advice; it would 
appear to be ina 
different category from 
negligence. “Brought 
about by a healer” is the 
literal translation from 


the Greek 


ANARCHO- 
PRIMITIVISM: 
A school of anarchist 


thought emphasizing the 


inherently authoritarian 
and alienating aspects 
of civilization. The best 
anarcho-primitivists 
“see the primitive as a 
source of inspiration, as 
exemplifying forms of 
anarchy” (John Moore, 
A Primitivist Primer), 
while the worst reject 
class analysis, blaming 
all humans for the 


exploitation, domination, 


43 


and destruction carried 
out by members of the 


global ruling elites. 


victims of the various kinds of revenge devised and 
executed by an insurgent working class. The other 
concern is that their property and wealth will be 
expropriated without compensation, the typical 
result of authentic proletarian revolution. A long- 
standing bourgeois conceit is the identification 
of themselves as a class (and all their supposedly 
positive qualities such as temperance, modesty, 
honesty, morality, ad nauseum) with the totality 
of society. Their paranoia relative to any hint of 


revolution can be stated in a cretinous inversion 


of the Wobbly slogan: “An Injury to One Self- 
Interested, Enlightened, Economically Powerful 
Property Owner is an Injury to All.” 

The paranoia of Leftists is that their useless— 
if not counter-revolutionary—social function in 
any insurrectionary or revolutionary situation (let 
alone during and after a decisive and definitive 
rupture with capitalism) will be exposed. The 
inevitable result being that the rabble will quickly 
ignore, ridicule, or otherwise dispense with the 
Leftists’ benevolent guidance and progressively 
enlightened governance, if not them personally 
as incipient bosses and exploiters. Such a concern 
has been explicitly articulated since at least the 
time of the Great French Revolution, where the 
Jacobins consistently expressed their fear and 
loathing of the canaille. A characterization—or 
better, caricature—of gangs of uncontrollables 
wanting nothing better than to destroy property 
and harm people (non-human animals hadn't be 
[reinvented in Europe yet) runs throughout the 
anti-anarchist socialism of the Marxist and non- 


Marxist alike. 


THE FEAR OF ANARCHO- 
PRIMITIVISM 


Pi who are dismissive of or hostile 
to anarcho-primitivist or anti-civilization 
discussions try to shut down any discussion with 
the assertion that “millions will die” or that these 
perspectives “promote genocide.”4 If we take these 
statements as seriously as they warrant (which is 
not very much), we need to respond with a perti- 
nent question: Who, precisely, are these anony- 
mous millions who are supposedly going to die 
either immediately, or very soon, once there’s no 
more electricity? 

Will thousands of city dwellers starve without 
the trains and trucks that transport food from the 
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countryside and maritime ports to the shelves of 
their local supermarkets? Once the sewers start 
backing up, and without adequate access to clean 
water, will they die from cholera and typhus? 
Wont that happen if revolutionaries are successful 
in carving out an initial enclave, some kind of 
anarchist city/region? Won't the capitalists try to 
starve us out? Wont the global ruling class try to 
destroy our urban infrastructure the same way they 
have done to their non-revolutionary enemies in 


Bosnia, Iraq, Afghanistan, Gaza, Chechnya...? 
"THOUSANDS DIE IATROGENICALLY 


dequate medical care has been a constant 
oncern of anti-primitivists. They have de- 
cided that a desire to scale back the intrusion 
of industrial medicine equals sentencing thou- 
sands—if not millions—of people to death, either 
from lack of any medical care, from starvation, or 
both. In terms of the medical issue, who are the 
people whose lives would be in jeopardy in an 
anarcho-primitivist future? People in renal failure 
without access to dialysis?> People who have to 
be fed through gastric tubes? People who can't 
breathe without being attached to ventilators? 
Those who are dependent on other intervention- 
ist medical procedures like organ transplants? 
What about the nearly two-hundred thousand 
who die annually through misdiagnosis, incorrect 
drug therapy; through negligence or by accident 
in hospitals, rehabilitation facilities, skilled nurs- 
ing homes (etc); from botched operations and/or 
exposure to contagious pathogens? Is there really 
no decent anarchist critique of the pharmaceuti- 
cal-industrial complex, with its reliance on LD-50 
protocols, animal experimentation, a plethora of 
injurious or deadly so-called side effects and other 
unintended results? 

It is implied by anti-primitivist anarchists that 
infections (acne and sepsis?) are inevitably and 
invariably fatal—an annoyingly typical canard.’ 
Those who make this allegation have no under- 
standing of healing techniques among non-civi- 
lized humans or the continual use of plant medi- 
cines by rural and urban dwellers, not to mention 
the documented 4000 year-old history of Tradi- 
tional Asian Medicine. Studies of ethnobota- 
nists and anthropologists overflow with examples 
of the long-standing use of plant medicines to 
treat everything from headaches and insomnia 
to hemorrhages and, yes, infections. Archaeolo- 


gists have found skeletal remains of early humans 
who've clearly been seriously injured and who 
survived for years after. 

Anti-primitivists who fear life-threatening 
medical issues also have no comprehension of 
the history and practice of allopathy—misla- 
beled Western Medicine by those who share 
the assumptions of Euro-American colonialism. 
Aside from being a relatively recent innovation, 
allopathy as a healing modality allopathy derives 
many of its successes specifically from military 
medicine, especially in trauma care. Allopaths 
tend to be authoritarian, basing their ameliora- 
tive treatments on perhaps the strictest division 
of labor of modern civilization, that between 
healer and patient. Allopathy is expansionist; its 
practitioners and protectors continually strive to 
supplant and/or suppress all other healing modal- 
ities. And it is infantilizing; patients are removed 
from the knowledge and ability to decide upon 
the course of their own treatments. Allopaths are 
certainly successful; thousands of their patients 
are healed, and lives are extended. But is the 
quantity of those extra years, months, and days 
in various kinds of debilitating treatments (like 


chemotherapy or dialysis among others) compa- 
rable to the quality of an unalienated, unmediated 
life—however short(er)?? Health concerns seem 
paramount to most anti-primitivist anarchists, 
yet there also seems to be no concurrent analysis 
of the mainstream medical establishment and 
its inherent and attendant institutions of social 
control.? 

By way of contrast, Native American, African, 
Asian (Traditional and non-traditional), and 
European herbal healing has a much longer tradi- 
tion, and is based on empirical progress through 
trial and error of both practitioners and those with 
ailments.!0 Probably beginning with observing 
other animals in their environs, humans have had 
an extensive plant-based pharmacopeia for almost 
as long as we have been around as an identifiable 
species—and some paleo-anthropologists argue 
that the use of medicinal foods, like the use of fire, 
has been an integral part of hominid prehistory. 


THOUSANDS DIE INDUSTRIALLY 


housands die or are injured each year from 
workplace accidents in the developed capi- 
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ALLOPATHY: 

A term coined 

by the Samuel 
Hahnemann (founder 
of Homeopathy), it is 
not the term that its 
practitioners prefer 
for themselves; being 
expansionist and 
authoritarian, they 
refer to themselves as 
regular or real medical 
doctors, while every 
other healer is a quack. 
I use it descriptively 
to refer to physicians 
who almost exclusively 
treat symptoms rather 
than causes, and who 
rely primarily on 
pharmaceutical and 
surgical interventions 


rather than prevention. 
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talist world.1! Self-managing safety procedures 
and health guidelines might make workplaces 
less onerous places to spend time, but it can't 
eliminate the dangers inherent in them. It is also 
important to mention that many of the work- 
place safety improvements that have occurred 
in the us over the past half-century are for the 
most part the results of actions initiated and 
carried out through osHa and other bureaucra- 
cies as well as numerous lawsuits against owners. 
In effect the judicial arm of government is used 
to combat the anti-proletarian excesses of the 
economic elite, hardly a situation to champion if 
we are serious about abolishing the state. 

Tens of thousands die or are injured in motor 
vehicle accidents every year.!2 If motor vehicle 
travel is destined to continue ATR, will the anar- 
chist revolution keep bad drivers off the road? Will 
self-management of production and distribution 
make motorcyclists, bicyclists, or pedestrians any 
more visible to car, bus, and truck drivers? Will 
a self-managed train system prevent derailments? 
Will self-management prevent ships from running 
aground, from collisions, from oil spills? Will the 
federation of self-managed shipping industries be 
able to prevent the polluting of waterways? Will 
it prevent the inadvertent maiming and killing of 
marine mammals? 
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“MILLIONS WILL DIE” AND 
OTHER ABSURDITIES 


pos and vocal anti-primitivist anarcho- 
syndicalist Andrew Flood confidently avers 
in his essay “Civilsation, Primitivism and anar- 
chism” (available at Anarkismo.net) that “there is 
no shortage of primitivists who recognize that the 
primitive world they desire would require ‘mass 
die-offs’.” Flood cites four sources: Miss Ann 
Thropy (not an anarchist or even a primitivist, but 
an old-school Earth First!er!3); an anonymous 
FAQ writer (possibly an anarchist!4); Derrick 
Jensen (also not an anarchist or a primitivist!); 
and the Coalition Against Civilization (the only 
actual self-described anarcho-primitivist project 
on that list). Leaving aside the actual content 
of the quotations, the immediate problem with 
these citations is that there are primitivists who 
are not anarchists, just as there are those who 
declare themselves to be against civilization 
who do not identify themselves as anarchists or 
primitivists. Refusal to recognize and acknowl- 
edge those distinctions (which, admittedly, can be 
quite subtle) is simply dishonest.!¢ 
Unfortunately for Flood (and others who wish 
to rely on his points), two of those authors do 


not profess to be anarchists, so their discussions/ 
admissions/desires are irrelevant, unless Flood 
wishes to add the use of guilt by (his) association 
to his rhetorical armory. A further complication 
arises: who are we to choose as representative of a 
particular tendency? In order to discredit specific 
tendencies within anarchism, or anarchism in 
general, it is always possible to quote ridiculous 
anarchists (Christians, pacifists, anti-imperial- 
ists...pick your least favorite). But what would 
be the point, other than to prove that there are 


ever interpret an acknowledgment as meaning 
that anarcho-primitivists want millions to die 
so that their utopia can be realized. No anarcho- 
primitivist I know of has suggested doing that; 
insisting that they do necessitates creating a 
strawman. Ignoring and denying the subjec- 
tivity of others is an old authoritarian trick, and 
is therefore especially unfortunate when used by 
anarchists. 

The imputation that any and all primitivists 
and/or anti-civvers are promoters of genocide is 


The imputation that any and all 
primitivists and/or anti-civvers 
are promoters of genocide is 
absurd on its face. 


ridiculous anarchists? It is difficult enough for 
all anarchists to agree about the relative impor- 
tance of various anarchist theorists, let alone to 
decide that they are the rea/ representatives of 
an authentic or traditional anarchism. Given 
that anarchism is a complex and contradictory 
philosophy, it is usually better to avoid such exer- 
cises.17 Flood’s decision to make certain writers 
into typical primitivists is not credible; choosing 
to elevate any marginal writer into some allegedly 
average representative of anarchism in general— 
or any of its sub-tendencies {like primitivism)— 
is the epitome of bad faith, and is especially 
annoying coming from someone who has taken 
it upon himself to defend anarchism from fake 
anarchists and other distractions. 

In addition there’s an enormous difference 
between acknowledging that a speculative non- 
industrial lifeway would most likely necessitate 
a lower population density and saying that those 
who acknowledge it are the ones who are going 
to set up a genocidal system whereby the popula- 
tion gets culled (4 la Pol Pot, the famous anarcho- 
primitivist[?!] often cited by anti-primitivists). 
‘The problem for anti-primitivists is that they only 


absurd on its face. The statement “millions will 
die” is an empty slogan, taken on faith—as if its 
continuous repetition by so many different anti- 
primitivists makes it that much more credible. It 
is nothing but a knee-jerk position against which 
it is impossible to argue; indeed it is invoked 
and repeated precisely in order to shut down any 
possibility of discussion. “Millions will die” is not 
an argument or even a simple opinion, because 
there’s no way to counter or challenge it. It is a 
non-factual assertion, held and promoted as 
dogma. Any and all dogmas are decidedly unat- 
tractive for any self-described anarchist to cling 
to. 

Flood states further on that “primitivism is no 
substitute for the anarchist struggle for liberation, 
which involves adopting technology to our needs 
rather then rejecting it.” This even less substan- 
tiated assertion leaves no room for a reassess- 
ment of what sorts of technology are (or might 
be) appropriate for a self-managed culture. At a 
time when industrialism, and what can be under- 
stood as modern technology, started to make 
inroads in the economic field (the period roughly 
between the Paris Commune and the Spanish 
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Revolution), such a statement coming from anar- 
chists might have sounded forward-looking and 
exciting, but at the beginning of the 21st century 
such an assertion sounds hopelessly naive. Flood’s 
use of technology throughout his oeuvre is divorced 
from any sort of critical appraisal; it belongs to the 
discredited and discarded idea that technology 
is some kind of neutral system that arises out of 
good intentions and unseen economic forces'!8 
The complication of the interconnectedness of 
various beneficial technologies with less-than- 
beneficial effects completely escapes those who 
adhere to this simplistic position. The intertwined 


or completely irrelevant to a definitive over- 
throwing of capitalism. We have no examples to 
cite.29 At the very least it behooves honest and 
thoughtful anarchists to remain skeptical of the 
alleged benefits and indispensability of every sort 
of organization (mass or otherwise) to achieving 
the goals of an anarchist revolution. But skepti- 
cism and critique are beside the ideological point 
for fans of mass organization. Just like the “mass 
die-off” mantra, the mass organization mantra has 
the force of dogma, a True Belief; its appeal resides 
in the power of endless repetition. 

Flood’s three assertions rely on the exact 


What alternatives exist for 
those of us whose desires 
include not wanting to be so 
intimately connected to various 
kinds of technology? 


and expansionist aspects of modern technology are 
part of the condition of domination and exploita- 
tion that we are forced to endure; the dream of the 
technocrat is that there be no escape for the rest of 
us. What alternatives exist for those of us whose 
desires include not wanting to be so intimately 
connected to various kinds of technology? 

“The problem is that primitivists like to attack 
the very methods of mass organization that are 
necessary for overthrowing capitalism,” is the last 
of Flood’s claims that I'll deal with. Countering 
this assertion has nothing to do with primitivism; 
I hereby claim that attack on behalf of post-left 
anarchists.!? The organizational questions for 
anarchists have always been, and remain: what 
kind? for what purpose? with whom? Flood’s 
assertion is, once again, not based on any sort 
of critical examination, this time of actual and 
specific radical/anarchist history. The main attack 
on his assertion is historical: so far, there’s never 
been a successful overthrowing of capitalism, so 
there’s no way to test the validity or accuracy of 
his opinion. We simply don’t know whether mass 
anarchist organizations will be a help, a hindrance, 
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opposite of critical thinking and a dispassionate 
examination of the historical data. Such ideo- 
logical limitations make for good rants, but 
wishful thinking elevated into a blinkered political 
position and organizational goal just doesn't cut it 
as a decent anarchist strategy. 


Work AFTER THE REVOLUTION 


r the sake of argument, let’s say that there has 
been a global anarchist revolution that has de- 
finitively abolished all states and all relations based 
on capitalism. There are no more cops or bosses, 
and everyone in the world is free to create/orga- 
nize/maintain the necessary means for their own 
survival in federated communes where all the va- 
garies of decision making are smoothed out, and 
near-consensus is the norm. It’s now officially Af- 
ter The Revolution. 

In the absence of a coercive apparatus connected 
to the rule of capitalism, how many people will 
voluntarily spend time performing onerous tasks 
that are necessary for the maintenance of mass- 
based city life? The extraction of metal ores, chem- 


icals, coal, and other current sources of wealth and 
production is tedious as well as dangerous. Feder- 
ated and self-managed methods of mining won't 
make it any less so. And even if such labor that 
is a prerequisite for city life were less dangerous 
and tedious, how many people would choose to 
perform it for three to five hours a week? 

Let’s speculate that anywhere below 50% of 
those currently employed as miners decided that, 
apart from really enjoying the tasks, they wanted 
to become heroes of the revolution by exceeding 
their weekly quota of onerous labor in mines. 
Would that be sufficient to sustain the infrastruc- 
ture of global industrialism? Sewage treatment/ 
disposal is a necessity of urban existence. How 
many committed urbanites will volunteer for 
more than their three to five hours a week doing 
water reclamation? The various tasks required to 
maintain city life in a way that wouldnt mean 
a return to the kind of squalor that typify the 
medieval era are no less onerous for being self- 
managed. Certainly there will always be people 
who are willing to do more than what might 
be considered their fair share of drudgery, but 
will it be sufficient to support six billion people? 
Even a sustainable self-managed urban existence 
would require a radical restructuring of the neces- 
sary infrastructure. Any urbanism not based on 
a human-scale set of relationships (productive, 
distributive, maintenance, innovative) would most 
likely reproduce—and probably very quickly—the 
kinds of divisions of labor and mechanizations 
associated with modern class-based metropolitan 
living. Questioning the foundations and pillars of 
mass class society (division of labor, reliance on 
machines, dependence on polluting fuels) is rarely 
part of any anti-primitivist discussion.2! What's 
to keep people from abandoning urban centers? 


Can Any ANARCHIST FEED S1x 
BILLION PEOPLE? 


: sn civilization hasn't done a very good job 
of helping to keep alive the tens of thousands 
in the un(der)developed world currently without 
access to clean water and adequate food; this nasty 
situation can be squarely blamed on the profit- 
obsessed decisions of capitalists, with their rapa- 
cious appetite for privatizing natural resources, 
and the enforcement of those divisions through 


deadly conflict on the economic front as well as 


on the battlefield. As many critics have tirelessly 
pointed out, the question is not underproduction 
but unequal distribution. The sad truth, however, 
is that abolishing capitalism won't automatically 
allow those who are now suffering to regain ac- 
cess to those resources. And, however unfortunate 
it may be to admit, an anarchist revolution won't 
necessarily help them either. Abolishing the im- 
posed regime of dispossession is a good start, but 
without an accompanying desire and willingness 
on the part of those who suffer to alter their situ- 
ations and relationships themselves, we are back 
to the problem that faces anarchists and any other 
authentic revolutionaries—namely, the apparent 
resignation and apathy of those who suffer the 
most from the domination of capital and com- 


merce. 
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Agricultural work would probably require 
more than the fabled three to five hours a week 
if peasants and farmers are expected to feed the 
entirety of the world’s population. If there are to 
be large urban centers ATR, then there will need to 
be large nearby areas devoted to farming in order 
to feed those in the cities. And that’s leaving aside 
the entire question of a remedy to landlessness: 
how many newly liberated peasants and farmers 
would return to the areas from which they'd been 
exiled and dispossessed and continue producing 
large-scale monoculture crops for export to the 
cities? Shouldn't we expect—as has been the case 
throughout modern history—that they would 
reclaim and self-organize their fields with local/ 
regional subsistence as a priority? What is the 


ulative discussion that if it came down to a choice 
between freedom and telephones, he knows which 
he'd pick. 


Wuy Iam Not An 
ANTI-PRIMITIVIST 


: on record as being critical, but cautiously 
supportive, of anarcho-primitivism.22 Despite 
my uneasiness and skepticism about many as- 
pects of anarcho-primitivism, I cannot consider 
myself an anti-primitivist. So far, anti-primitiv- 
ists have relied almost exclusively on the use of 
smears, innuendo, and misrepresentations to try 
to score rhetorical points. Refusing to accept what 


_. Anarcho-primitivists’ 
commitment to the abolition 
of the state, capitalism, and 
domination places them firmly 
within the anarchist realm. 


anarcho-syndicalist program regarding the redis- 
tribution of land, and how do they plan to feed 


six billion people while respecting, supporting, — 


and protecting the autonomy of those who wish 
to grow food? During any transition to a revo- 
lutionary urbanism, would there be sufficient 
reserves to feed six billion people? It is doubtful 
that even the most perfect anarcho-syndicalist 
scenario can make the feeding of six billion any 
easier. 

The challenge for those anarchists wedded to 
the idea of maintaining and/or extending an urban- 
ized society is to provide a few hints (certainly not 
blueprints) about how roads, sewers, (inter)conti- 
nental transport, fiber optics, and other accoutre- 
ments of modern industrialism can be sustained 
without threats, coercion, guilt-mongering, and 
the more banal pressure to conform.?2 At some 
point a balance needs to be found between the 
general well-being of any human(e) culture and 
the specific demands of urban existence. A friend 
once remarked to me in the course of such a spec- 
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anarcho-primitivists say about themselves, anti- 
primitivists rely on frantic denunciations rooted in 
insupportable caricature.?3 

Challenging the assumptions of mass society 
and industrialism are among the most important 
analytical contributions anarcho-primitivists have 
made to anarchist theory, reminding us of what 
is possible to reclaim about human culture and 
history. Some may yearn for a widespread return to 
gathering and hunting, and some may be inspired 
by a deep-seated misanthropy, but their commit- 
ment to the abolition of the state, capitalism, and 
domination places them firmly within the anar- 
chist realm. We can dispute their strategies and 
tactics, and we should challenge their particular 
assumptions and analyses—as we 
should with all radicals, ourselves included—but 
to do si in good faith requires taking them seri- 
ously on their own terms, something virtually all 
vocal anti-primitivists have shown themselves 


incapable of doing. 


‘hase 


NOTES: 


1 The idea that water, soil, mineral deposits, 
forests, animals, and natives are consid- 
ered resources (able to be extracted/used/ 
exploited/destroyed) doesn’t seem to bother 
most pro-civilization anarchists. 


2 In the last decade there’s been a conscious 
tendency among some on the Right to adopt 
the style and rhetoric of anti-globalization 
and anti-imperialism, but this shouldn't fool 
anyone. Any similarities to aspects of Leftism 
or anarchism are purely rhetorical; that such 
right-wing formations and their discourse 
isn't dismissed and/or ridiculed out of hand, 
while obnoxious, is perhaps understandable 
in this postmodern era of style trumping 
substance. Add the confusion and general 
incoherence that permeates the Left and the 
resulting inability to distinguish their own 
rhetoric from the not-so-hidden agendas 

of those on the Right easily clouds the dis- 
course, allowing the reactionaries to flourish 
because of the actual similarities between 
their respective authoritarian schemes. Too 
many anarchists, confused by their attach- 
ment to Leftist assumptions, fall for it as 
well. 


3 It is only ironic, however, if we take these 
anarchists at their word that they are actually 
interested in fomenting an anarchist (that 

is, genuinely anti-hierarchical, anti-statist, 
and anti-capitalist) revolution, one in/after 
which nobody would—or could—be pres- 
sured or compelled to engage in any activity 
that is not voluntary. Most of the schemes 
put forward by left anarchists sound more or 
less like self-managed versions of what exists 
today, just with more meetings; the rhetoric 
of “building the new inside the shell of the 
old” neatly avoids the question of precisely 
describing what it is, besides the nomencla- 
ture, they find objectionable about “the old.” 


4 Anarchists who have written about the 
supposed mass die-off include Andrew 
Flood (discussed below), Chaz Bufe, Brian 
Oliver Sheppard, Iain McKay, and—when 
he was still pretending to be an anarchist— 
Murray Bookchin. Anarchist fellow traveler 
commentators on the subject include Noam 


Chomsky. 


5 The U.S. Renal Data System's 2004 annual 
report cited over one million dialysis patients 
worldwide, with an estimated 250,000 deaths 
per year in the US alone. 


6 According to S. Starfield’s essay “Is 
US health really the best in the world?” 


published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association 284: 483-85 (2000), 
adverse drug “events” account for 106,000 
deaths per year; medical errors in hospitals 
account for 20,000; unnecessary surgeries 
account for 12,000; and medication errors 
account for 7000. 


7 We are assured by medical maven Chaz 
Bufe in his moralistic masterpiece Listen, 
Anarchist! that, “It'd be extremely difficult, 
for example, to make a case that we'd be 
better off without antibiotics... Returning 
to the preindustrial technological level of 
500 years ago would not only eliminate 
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the ‘means’ of combatting disease... Most 
children would die from disease before 
adulthood.” This is not the only unsubstan- 
tiated claim in Bufe’s screed, but it is among 
the most (unintentionally) hilarious; “most” 
children did not die 500, or even 1000, 
years ago; if they had, the world’s popula- 
tion would be substantially smaller. There 
are paeans to antibiotics and other medical 
in(ter)ventions scattered throughout the 
works of other anti-primitivists. Never mind 
that the overuse of antibiotics in the meat 
and dairy industries has contaminated local 
food and water supplies, never mind that 
the misuse of antibiotics in humans has 
resulted in the creation/adaptation of Super 
Bugs, strains of bacteria that have evolved 
resistance to every successive antibiotic 
that’s thrown at them. 
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8 For an explicitly radical examination 

of this topic, see N’Dréa: One Woman’s 
Fight to Die Her Own Way by Andréa 
Dorea (Eberhardt Press, 2008) in which she 
can take allopathic institutions and their 
treatments only so long before reclaiming 
control over her own healing. 


9 The tendency to medicalize and psychia- 
trize social deviance is another huge 
problem with mainstream Euro-American 
medicine. “Science, argued Foucault, became 
the means by which the state has increas- 
ingly gained power over our bodies, by 
becoming the official arbiter of what may be 
considered ‘normal’ [healthy] and ‘abnormal 
[diseased].’ The more narrowly science 
defines what is normal, the more the state 
controls us. Being diagnosed as abnormal... 
dictates a social reaction and intervention.” 
(Jonathan Marks, Why I am Nota Scien- 
tist: Anthropology and Modern Knowl- 
edge, UC Press 2009, p.69, my emphasis) 
Unfortunately I began reading this amazing 
book too late for a fuller incorporation of 
Marks’s analysis into my essay. 


10 One or two deaths within a decade 

from a plant-based supplement or treat- 
ment is sufficieni for the FDA to ban herbal 
medicines (compare footnote six above). 
The corruption of the FDA (dis)approval 
process is clear enough, with the pharma- 
ceutical industry bankrolling research, and 

a revolving door between people working in 
government and private industry (cabinet- 
level bureaucrats in the executive branch 
have an analogous system with defense/ 
intelligence/security contractors). Billions of 
dollars in profit are at stake, and patents on 
plants are still not easy to get. 


11 The number of private-sector non-fatal 
workplace illnesses and injuries was 3.7 
million in 2008, over half of which resulted 
in lost days, transfers, or restrictions; 
940,000 were reported from the public 
sector. In addition, “The preliminary count 
of fatal work injuries in the U.S. was 5,071 
in 2008, down from a revised total of 5,657 
in 2007... The slowing economy was likely 
a factor in at least part of the decline.” US 
Department of Labor website. 


12 “There were an estimated 3.6 million 
highway-related injuries in the United 
States in 2001... An estimated 3.3 million 
of these injuries involved motor vehicle 
occupants. The rest involved about 131,000 
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pedestrians, 111,000 motorcyclists, and 
60,000 pedalcyclists.” And “Fatalities 
recorded in all transportation modes are 
estimated to be 45,026 in 2006. Highway 
fatalities represented about 95% of these 
recorded fatalities.” US Department of 
Transportation website. 


13 The controversial (semi-serious?) article 
extolling AIDS as population control was 
written in the mid-1980s, prior to the 
famous hippie versus redneck split in EF!; 
after this split (which the article in question 
did much to foment) and the departure of 
redneck co-founder Dave Foreman, many 
EF! locals became more friendly toward 
direct action oriented anarcho-activists. 
Earth First! has never been an exclusively 
anarchist project; from the mid-80s through 
mid-90s anarchist-oriented radical environ- 
mentalists in the US and Canada gravitated 
toward the journal Live Wild or Die. 


14 Do or Die, the now-defunct publica- 
tion/activist project of the British branch 

of Earth First! had a continuously tenuous 
relationship to anarchism, entirely separate 
from the question of primitivism; EF! in the 
us has an even more incoherent analysis and 
practice. 


15 Despite having penned numerous 
repetitive and increasingly tedious jeremiads 
against civilization, his opportunistic, and 
half-hearted, commitment to anarchism is 
nicely summed up here—as far as I know 
the first time he’s publicly accepted the 
label: “I get called an anarchist a lot, and J 
don't mind. Do I self-identify as an anar- 
chist? Sometimes... I guess ’ll use it when 
it feels right, and I won't when it doesn't feel 
right... So yeah, I’m a writer, I’m an anar- 
chist, I’m an anarcho-primitivist, whatever 
you want to call me, whatever, but then 
I’m a capitalist for that matter... and damn 
proud of it. Whatever...” Mythmakers and 
Lawbreakers (AK Press, 2009, pp 29-30, 
my emphasis.) At the time Flood wrote 
his critique, Jensen was indeed cozy with a 
few anarcho-primitivists who continually 
tried to enlist him involuntary; recently 
there has been a thorough falling out, due 
in large part to Jensen's monumental ego 
and accompanying inability to deal with 
even the slightest criticism, constructive or 
otherwise. 


16 Complaints about conflating neo-Plat- 
formists and anarcho-syndicalists abound 
as well, with those making the equation 
refusing to take seriously what members of 
either tendency say about themselves. 


17 Virtually all anarchists everywhere 

agree that Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, as the 
first person to call himself an anarchist 
proudly, was an important early figure of 
anarchist theory; not all find his insights 

or plans particularly relevant, however. 
Similar problems arise when we examine 
other famous or not-so-famous anarchist 
thinkers. There is a tension—and therefore 
a challenge for honest anarchists—between 
needing to acknowledge someone’s presence 
within the anarchist tradition even when we 
may disagree with her ideas and analysis. 
Bakunin and Kropotkin are less problematic 
than Proudhon, but are no less impervious 
to criticism. For a bizarre exercise in sectari- 
anism and rewriting of history (complete 
with what may be the first full repudiation 
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and excommunication of Proudhon), see 
Black Flame (reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue). 


18 “[F]ew adhere to the neutrality of 
technology thesis.” Tyler Veak, writing in 
the famous anarcho-primitivist [sic!] journal 
Science, Technology and Human Values: 
Journal of the Social Studies of Science (25.2, 
2000), published through the auspices of 


that bastion of anti-Enlightenment thought, 


the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University. 


19 The rejection of mass organizations is 
one of the core issues that has prompted 
what can be loosely labeled post-left anar- 
chist discourse. That there are overlaps and 
similarities among anarcho-primitivist and 
post-left anarchist discourse is undeniable, 
but they remain distinct tendencies. The 


editors of this journal have taken it upon 
ourselves to be among the primary theoreti- 
cians and commentators of this tendency 
that aims to reclaim some neglected aspects 
of traditional anarchism while embracing 
some of the more recent relevant insights 
of—among others—post-structuralists, 
radical feminists, and the Situationists and 
other Left critics of Marxism and Party 
Communism. 


20 The usual examples of actually existing 
anarchy (parts of the Ukraine, 1918-21 

and parts of Spain, 1936-37) are not 
actually applicable. Not because they were 
not successful, but because for as long as 
anarchists were supposed to have been in 
charge, there was no definitive abolition of 
either the state or capitalism (although it 
can be argued that the Makhnovists were 
able to go farther in that direction than the 
cenetistas), no matter how hard the anarchist 
militants tried—and clearly many tried as 
hard as they could. In both examples the 
anarchists faced similar problems. The major 
internal obstacle was an incomplete and/ 

or incoherent analysis of both the state 

and capitalism, which inevitably led to 
many strategic mistakes. The major external 
obstacle for each was the constraint of 
imperialist war plus their numerically and 
militarily stronger enemies on the Left and 
the Right—the anarchists had to fight both 
at the same time. The lesson of Makhno’s 
defeat was to suggest the cadre-based Orga- 
nizational Platform as a corrective, while ten 
years later in Spain, the mass organization 
helped to bury the very revolution they said 
they were supporting. 


21 Despite being fiction, LeGuin’s The 
Dispossessed is a brilliant rumination on 
an explicitly anarchist society plagued by 
conformity, bureaucracy, guilt, and other 


unsavory aspects of an officially anti-hierar- 
chical culture. 


22 See my essay “Why Primitivism 
(Without Adjectives) Makes Me Nervous” 
in AJODA # 52. 


23 Anti-primitivists are not the only 
anarchists who use such tactics against their 
perceived rivals, nor are anarcho-primitivists 
their only targets. Post-lefties, Crime- 
thInckers, insurrectionists, animal/earth 
liberationists... any anarchist who doesn't 

fit whatever parameters the champions and 
guardians of Left Anarchism find compel- 
ling is asking for the same kind of trouble. 
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MAX STIRNER: 
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THE ANARCHIST EVERY IDEOLOGIST LOVES TO HATE 


BY JASON MCQUINN 


ax Stirner (pseudonym for an early European 
| \ / Anarchist and Johann Caspar Schmidt) is best 
known as a central figure in the dissolution of 
the post-Hegelian philosophical milieu during the years 
leading up to the Prussian Revolution (and wider revolu- 
tionary events) of 1848. Born in 1806, he went to univer- 
sities in an education system dominated by Hegelianism, 
studying philosophy, philology and religion — at times in 
lectures from Hegel himself. After achieving only limited 
success in his university 
exams, Stirner taught at a 
girls’ gymnasium’ in Ber- 
lin by day while frequent- 
ing coffee houses and wine 
bars during his off hours. 
He began associating with 
die Freien,? often at Hip- 
pel’s wine bar on Friedrich- 
strasse, where he developed 
friendships with some of 
the major members of this 
rebellious intellectual circle 
like Bruno Bauer, Friedrich 
Engels (with whom he be- 
came dutzbruder’), and Ar- 
nold Ruge. 

Stirner’s notoriety _ is 
almost entirely due to his 
masterwork, Der Einzige und 
sein Eigentum.’ Although Stirner had written and published 
earlier essays and reviews, the appearance of this book in late 
1844 came as a shock to both his comrades of die Freien and 
the larger liberal and radical socio-cultural milieu in contem- 
porary Prussia. Not only was his text far more radical than any 
other of the time (or, arguably, since), but it dealt devastating 


critical blows to Hegel’s philosophical system, the humanism 
of Ludwig Feuerbach, the critical criticism of Bruno Bauer, the 
communism of Wilhelm Weitling, the mutualist-anarchism 
of Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, and even the nascent Feuerba- 
chian communism of Karl Marx. Following the immediate 
reactions to his text by Moses Hess, Feuerbach, and Bauer, 
Stirner published a reply titled Recensenten Stirners’ to clarify 
their rather obvious misreadings. Engels’ initial enthusiasm 
for Stirner’s text was quashed by Marx’s harsh discipline; soon 
after Marx recruited Engels 
to co-author a monumen- 
tally incoherent polemic in 
response which, unfortu- 
nately, Stirner was never able 
to see (and dispense with), 
not least due to the unpub- 
lishability of Die Deutsche 
Ideologie.© Then, as quickly 
and surprisingly as his major 
work had appeared in 1844, 
it was overshadowed and 
almost forgotten during the 
uprisings and confrontations 
of the 1848 revolutions, and 
the Reaction which followed. 
There had certainly been 
plenty of de facto anarchists 
before the European anar- 
chist milieu began to arise at 
the end of the 1700s and the beginning of the 1800s — most 
notably throughout prehistory. Max Stirner was not only one 
of the first to elaborate a consistently anarchist theoretical 
orientation; he was also the most sophisticated and important 
anarchist critic of philosophy then and since. Nevertheless, 
his influence both within and without the anarchist milieu 
continued on pg 64 
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John Clark’s Spook: 


A Critical Review of Max Stirner’s Egoism 


y now a whole generation of radicals, 
B philosophers and casual readers has 

received at least part (and too often all) 
of its introduction to the startling vision of Max 
Stirner’s Der Einzige und sein Eigentum through 
John Clark's blindered eyes. Why is this? Clark’s 
slim book, Max Stirner’s Egoism, seems to have 
remained continuously in print since its publi- 
cation by Freedom Press in 1976. It’s also writ- 
ten in a straightforward and fairly simple style, 
with at least a superficial tone of scholarly neu- 
trality. As such, unlike most of the rest of the 
extensive secondary literature on Stirner, it has 
been both more easily available and significantly 
more accessible, especially to Stirner’s primary 
English-language readers amongst the broad lib- 
ertarian milieu. Unfortunately, this has been no 
boon for those readers. 

I first read Max Stirner’s The Ego and Its 
Own in 1971.1 came to the book with few pre- 
conceptions. I had little knowledge of G.W.-F. 
Hegel’s formidable philosophy, nor of the post- 
Hegelian milieu within which Stirner’s work ges- 
tated before appearing in the latter half of 1844. 
But I did have the good fortune of familiarity 
with Paul Goodman’s implicitly phenomenologi- 
cal anarchism and the work of the early Gestalt 
therapists,! as well as that of the Gestalt psychol- 
ogists,” along with the more phenomenological 
and dialectical of the Eastern philosophical tra- 
ditions like Taoism, Chan and Zen Buddhism. 


BY JASON MCQUINN 


Undoubtedly, this background greatly facilitated 
my sympathetic reading and intuitive under- 
standing of Stirner’s text in another, quite differ- 
ent, time and place. What was then quite obvious 
to me in my initial reading of Stirner was, how- 
ever, rather obviouslyand apparently remains— 
opaque and obscure to those like John Clark who 
seem to have neither a familiarity with Hegelian 
philosophy in general nor an understanding of 
Hegel’s phenomenology in particular. Yet Hegel’s 
philosophy and, most importantly, his phenom- 
enology are certainly crucial parts of the fertile 
ground from which Stirner’s insights spring. 
Without any understanding of this grounding 
his work can easily appear empty, abstract and 
incoherent, unless the reader is prepared in some 
other way—as was I—to appreciate its meaning. 

Undoubtedly, there were many more readers 
of his work who would have been intellectually 
(and emotionally) prepared and readyto under- 
stand and assimilate Stirner’s uniquely profound 
insights at the time of its original publication 
than in the 165 years since that time. At that 
time Hegel's work was extremely well known 
and the post-Hegelian critics (including Stirner) 
were scandalously fashionable, while an increas- 
ing radicalism within philosophy (as well as in 
society) was in the air during the Vormdrz years. 
Unfortunately, there was not enough time for 
much to be written and published on Stirner’s 
text before the revolutionary events of 1848, and 
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the long reaction afterward, resulted in the sup- 
pression and near disappearance of all public dis- 
cussion until after Stirner was dead. All that is 
left now from that time are the criticisms from a 
few of Stirner’s major colleagues and adversaries 
(like Ludwig Feuerbach, Szeliga, Moses Hess, 
Bruno Bauer and Karl Marx. 

The first great revival of Stirner’s work 
occurred in the midst of the growing popularity 
of Friedrich Nietzsche at the end of the 19th 
century, a time during which Stirner’s meager 
biography also appeared through the work of 
the anarchist poet John Henry Mackay. This 
resulted in the accelerated republication—and 
multiple translations—of Der Einzige und sein 
Eigentum, along with the appearance of new 
commentaries on the text and comparisons with 
Nietzsche’s philosophy (with inevitable sugges- 
tions of Nietzsche’s likely plagiarism for reasons 


..interpreting Stirner in terms of 
anyone else’s work is always dangerous 
given the frequent antipathy with 


which it has been received by 


philosophers and scholars. 


quite obvious to anyone familiar with both 
writers’ works). Unfortunately, this also resulted 
in tendencies to interpret Stirner’s work in terms 
derived from contemporary understandings 
of Nietzsche’s work. Then as now, interpreting 
Stirner in terms of anyone else’s work is always 
dangerous given the frequent antipathy with 
which it has been received by philosophers and 
scholars. With Nietzsche, as with most others 
who have encountered Stirner, the primary result 
of this contact was a desire to escape the implica- 
tions of Stirner’s complete rejection of religion 
and philosophy, not any desire to embrace and 
take Stirner’s method and intent forward in any 
way. 

The second revival of Stirner, still ongoing 
and beginning to gather more steam, began in 
the post-World War II breakdown (and recom- 
position) of modernism with the growth and 
culmination of hyperindustrialism in the spec- 
tacular consumer capitalism of the latter half of 
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the 20th century. By the mid-twentieth century 
all the alienating social forces* which had helped 
lead to the creation of Stirner’s ingenious liber- 
tarian anti-philosophy a century before had 
become much more powerful and much more 
threatening, both for individuals and for the 
intersubjective and natural worlds in which we 
all live. As (mostly ineffective) attempts at resis- 
tance to these social forces have multiplied and 
proliferated it was inevitable that an increasing 
number of aspiring rebels would eventually 
find Stirner’s work. With the decline and fall of 
Marxism as a socio-religious force leftist illu- 
sions no longer monopolize and recuperate their 
attentions. We can fully expect that Stirner’s 
insurrectionary egoism will become much more 
influential (and effective) worldwide as the early 
twenty-first century matures and the American 
empire crumbles to dust. 

Mention of Stirner in most quarters these 
days is still greeted with disdainful bile whenever 
the almost reflexive attempts at evasion of 
discussion are unsuccessful. Among philosophers 
and social theorists (whose jobs largely depend 
upon their abilities to rationalize the institu- 
tions of enslavement and the self-alienation 
which greases their wheels) Stirner is demon- 
ized as a nihilist and anarchist with nothing to 
contribute to the advancement of philosophy, 
morality, civilization and empire (exactly!)—and 
who must therefore (by their alienating logic) be 
in favor of social isolation, anomie, immorality, 
random violence, terrorism and chaos. Among 
wanna-be leftist radicals and revolutionaries 
(whose confused identities depend upon their 
abilities to recuperate any genuine revolt back 
into reformed versions of those same institu- 
tions of enslavement) Stirner is held in even 
deeper contempt as the epitome of anarchism— 
the theorist of a mindless egoism of the masses 
which will short-circuit any attempts to mold 
them into the fodder of socio-political change 
engineered by the Party under the leadership of 
the correct ideology of the day. And among the 
anarchists (currently nearly as confused, divided 
and demoralized as the explicitly political left, 
but not quite as efficient at recuperation, since 
it’s harder for anarchists to rationalize the 
moral importance of self-enslavement) Stirner 
is greeted with a special degree of hatred as the 
black sheep of an already marginalized family, 
who must be suppressed, disappeared or at least 


highly sanitized in order to prevent anarchism’s 
even greater marginalization from the centers of 
political, economic and ideological legitimacy. 
However, within this pregnant situation it 
has become clear that simple denunciations and 
ritual accusations (“petty bourgeois,” “individu- 
alist,” “fascist,” “heretic,” “traitor,” etc.) no longer 
work as well as they once did for Stalin, Lenin, 
Trotsky, Mao (or even an anarcho-commissar 
like Murray Bookchin), and their ilk. Nor, in 
an era of cell phones, internet connections and 
worldwide web communications, can the evasion 
and suppression of Stirner’s work conceivably 
continue much longer as an effective tactic ... 
even in China. This leaves the (largely inten- 
tional) ideological mystifications and falsifica- 


the English-language anarchist milieu. Without 
Clark’s book to fall back on as a—at least appar- 
ently—legitimate philosophical justification for 
ignoring Stirner there would be no other effec- 
tive contemporary left-anarchist critique. Nor, if 
Clark’s meager arguments are demolished, would 
there likely be anyone else creative enough to 
invent any new critique with any power. 

Aside from these few major critical commen- 
taries (whose aim is clearly and universally 
dismissal of Stirner’s work) available in the 
English language, there have been hundreds of 
short commentaries, polemical essays, ideolog- 
ical diatribes and significant mentions of Stirn- 
er’s work in the secondary and tertiary litera- 
ture.> 


tions of Stirner’s work as the major remaining 
roadblock to an increasingly widespread and 
generalized understanding of Stirner’s subver- 
sive message(s). Which is where the inertial 
power of ideological texts like John Clark’s Max 
Stirner’s Egoism gain a strategic importance for 
those who maintain any interest in continuing 
Stirner’s heretofore effective quarantine from 
otherwise impressionable minds. Thus the rele- 
vance of examining these texts and exposing 
once and for all their real importance and effects. 
I begin with Clark’s book because it is almost 
single-handedly responsible for the (semi-effec- 
tive) marginalization of Stirner’s work within 
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JOHN CLARK'S IDEOLOGY OF THE EGO 


he primary criticism of Max Stirner’s Der 

Einzige und sein Eigentum made by philoso- 
phers, social theorists and, especially, leftists of 
every type is based on an alleged unsuitability of 
Stirner’s concept of the ego to occupy the center 
of his critiques. This has to be the first place to 
start to make any sense of the otherwise amaz- 
ingly incoherent critical literature. The simple 
central strategy attempted, from Stirner’s origi- 
nal contemporary critics on to the present day, is 
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to more or less openly switch some foreshortened 
concept of an ego in one form or another for the 
actual center of Stirner’s anti-philosophy, the in- 
comparable, inconceivable Einzige. 1 can't speak 
directly about all the German-language critics of 
the original German text, nor of all the critics 
using other languages than German or English. 
But it is clear that at least in the English-lan- 
guage literature (including all the available trans- 
lations into English from other languages that 
I’ve encountered) this is universal. There may be 
some hedging, and sometimes a little concession 
to Stirner’s actual words pointing to der Einzige 
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for some marginal purpose, but when any actual 
arguments are rolled out that are supposed to do 
damage to his project, they inevitably involve the 
shortcomings of various concepts of a generic 
ego, none of which Stirner ever actually employs. 
This is also where John Clark begins. 

There has to be at least some tiny shred of 
seeming plausibility to this kind of blatant falsifi- 
cation of Stirner’s position in order for it to have 
been used as an effective strategy for so long. Any 
such minimal plausibility is primarily provided 
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by (1) the centrality of egoism to Stirner’s own 
critiques and (2) the English-language title of 
the book, The Ego and Its Own. 

The usually implicit argument of his critics 
is then that, if Stirner is an unrelenting egoist, 
he has to be proposing a philosophy of the ego, 
despite the lack of any textual evidence and 
despite the many protestations to the contrary 
he may have made. Since Stirner actually never 
speaks about an “ego” (the originally Latin ego is 
also used in German—just as in English, but it 
doesn’t appear once in Stirner’s text), the use of 
“ego” to describe Stirner’s position would seem 
to require at least some explanation. However, for 
any explanation of why Clark insists that Stirner 
is a philosopher of a generic ego, the reader will 
look in vain. It may then be argued that Stirner 
does speak of the ego by speaking of “I” and “the 
1” (translated from his use of the German Ich and 
das Ich, dem Ich or des Ichs throughout his text), 
assuming that one understands “ego” to always 
mean only “I,” as it originally did when intro- 
duced from the Latin into both English and 
German discourse. However, this would really be 
plausible only if Stirner were to speak extensively 
of das Ich, dem Ich and des Ichs in the presenta- 
tion of his position, unless we are prepared to 
extend this sort of speculative, implicit argument 
to any and every philosopher or critic who has 
ever used the first person singular in her or his 
expositions. In fact, Stirner does refer to das Ich 
( or dem Ich or des Ichs) a number of times in his 
text, however, when he does so he is most often 
saying “which I ...” rather than “the I,” and in the 
few times Stirner actually does clearly use “das 
Ich” (or other similar constructions) to refer to 
“the I,” he is referring to it as a concept of the 
ego as abstraction toward which he is explicitly 
critical. Stirner goes to great lengths to make 
a very emphatic, consistent and clear distinc- 
tion between “the I” (or ego) considered as a 
concept about which he is mot speaking, and 
der Einzige, the nonconceptual actuality which 
is at the center of his critique. Stirner was well 
schooled in the Hegelian notion of determinate 
versus abstract concepts, and anyone who takes 
the time to actually read what he has written can 
see that Stirner is completely uninterested in the 
idea of an indeterminate, abstract “I” like that— 
as he mentions more than once—of the German 
philosopher Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 

In addition, readers should be made aware 


that the English-language title of the book is 
not in any way a faithful reflection of its original 
German title. The actual title is much more accu- 
rately translated into English as “Ihe Unique 
One and Its Property.” No mention of an ego 
there. Whereas “der Einzige,” or “the unique 
one,” is the center of Stirner’s critique. Inevi- 
table reader confusion can only be prevented 
by a conscientious description of this problem. 
Any serious, competent commentary on Stirn- 
ers English-language translation would have 
to mention this prominently. Conversely, any 
commentary, like Clark’s, which doesn’t mention 
this perpetrates a false image of Stirner’s text and 
there can be no excuse for this. Even worse is 
the deliberate conflation of “the ego” with the 
“der Einzige,” which has been both the prevalent 
historical practice of Stirner’s critics, as well as 
Clark’s central ideological modus operandi. This 
would be equivalent to (for one very comparable 
example) an author of 
a major commentary 
on Heidegger refer- 
ring to every mention 
of “dasein” (one of 
his central concepts, 
literally translated as 
“being there”) in the 
original text of Sein 
und Zeit (Being and 
Time) as simply “the ego,” which would be made 
that much worse if a major English translation 
were produced which also occasionally substi- 
tuted “the ego” for “dasein,” at the same time that 
its publisher arbitrarily decided to change the 
title translation to “Ego and Time.” In the case 
of Heidegger these actions would justly be called 
either an incompetent or fraudulent mistrans- 
lation and misreading. In the case of Stirner it 
is no less so. From this day on I challenge John 
Clark or anyone else to attempt to honestly and 
rationally justify this conflation of der Einzige 
with “the ego” before uttering such nonsense 
ever again. That cannot be done. This fraudulent 
conflation must stop. 

The ego that Clark attributes to Stirner is, 
thus, really Clark’s ego. The fetish for this ego is 
entirely Clark's fetish. The ideological conception 
of the ego of which Clark continually speaks is 
derived directly from Clark’s own ideology of the 
ego. Stirner never mentions any sort of generic 
ego in any positive light in his entire substantial 


text. Yet Clark alleges (explicitly or implicitly) 
that he does so literally hundreds of times in his 
relatively short text by constantly referring to 
“ego” on almost every page, sometimes a dozen or 
more times per page, as if it is the subject about 
which Stirner has actually written. To make 
this all even worse, despite the fact that Clark, 
from the very beginning of his book, alleges 
that Stirner is a philosopher of an ego—an ego 
which Stirner never actually anywhere advo- 
cates—Clark doesn’t even attempt to describe 
what this indeterminate, abstract concept of ego 
is supposed to be until well into the book. And 
what complicates this type of extremely problem- 
atic approach even more, and what is left entirely 
unmentioned in Clark’s text are the additional 
confusions attendant upon the English transla- 
tions of the works of Sigmund Freud, which have 
resulted in sowing even more misunderstand- 
ings about the possible meaning of “the ego” for 


Any careful survey of the literature around 
Stirner will frequently find that the responses 


tell us more about each of the critics than 
about Stirner’s work. 


Stirner. It reflects even further incompetence to 
refrain from mentioning that Max Stirner wrote 
well before Freud was ever born, and that Stirn- 
er’s texts should be properly read with exactly 
zero psychoanalytic overtones of meaning added 
to the (already entirely misleading) references 
to “ego” made by Clark. It is not uncommon for 
naive readers® to read Stirner as if his supposed 
“ego” concept is derived at least in part from 
Freud. No competent commentary on Stirner 


should allow this to go unchallenged. 


Max STIRNER AS BOGEYMAN 


fi no concept of the ego of any sort is at the 
center of Stirner’s anti-philosophy, then what 
is it that is at the center? What actually is der 
Einzige? What is it that Stirner’s critics do not 
want us to understand? And why are they so 
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afraid of it? 

John Clark mentions “der Einzige” exactly once 
in Max Stirner’s Egoism. And even there he does 
not explain that it can be translated into English 
as “the unique one,” and not as anything resem- 
bling “the ego.” Clark does occasionally refer to 
“the unique” or “the unique one” in a few other 
places in his text. But he never actually explains 
to readers that there is a connection between 
the title of Stirner’s text and this nonconceptual 
phenomenon. Once again we have to ask, as with 
the investigation of any other major philosoph- 
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ical text, what the proper attitude and procedure 
would be to begin to genuinely understand a 
central figure, around which that text is carefully 
constructed? Would we first jump to a conclu- 
sion, as in a hasty decision that again, for example, 
Heidegger’s “dasein” isn't all that important as a 
designation for what, after all, is just another 
“ego,” close enough to any other ego-concept in 
any other context that we don't need any special 
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word for it, despite whatever a philosopher like 
Heidegger might have to say about it? Of course 
not. We would instead carefully examine every use 
of “dasein,” paying special attention to its employ- 
ment in various contexts. We would look to all of 
Heidegger's hints about where his creation and 
construction of the figure of “dasein” had its roots. 
We would look at Heidegger’s past experiences, 
especially checking on what he had read, with 
whom he'd spoken, and possibly most importantly 
under whom he'd studied as a student. With 
Stirner we should not do less. 

Why is it then that a long line of would-be 
critics of Stirner have not felt that any of this had 
any importance in his case? Why have Stirner’s 
critics been so universally impatient to reduce 
Stirner’s Einzige to their own quite different (and 
easily disposed of) concepts of “the ego.” We 
can point to several factors which contribute to 
the near-universal tendency of Stirner’s critics to 
simply ignore what he has actually said and done 
in his writing. In each case these critics construct 
(often bizarre) critiques of what are largely their 
own seemingly arbitrary speculations and fanta- 
sies about what they apparently believe Stirner 
should have said. Any careful survey of the massive 
amounts of critical secondary and tertiary litera- 
ture around Stirner’s The Ego and Its Own will 
frequently find that the range of responses often 
tells us more about each of the critics themselves 
than about Stirner’s work. Stirner’s text has, in 
effect, been a Rorschach test for philosophers. 
And John Clark is, unfortunately, a rather typical 
example of this phenomenon. 

First, there is the matter of Stirner’s informal, 
very accomplished, often humorous and witty 
style and tone, which can encourage naive readers 
to mistake the content of his major text as light 
reading or as a patchwork of rather aimless 
remarks, rather than as an elegantly expressed, 
highly complex and intricately interwoven 
tapestry which effortlessly subverts and overturns 
most of the major conventions of philosophy. As 
Stepelevich, notes: 


[his] lesser writings reflect Stirner’s stylistic élan, 
an ease of expression seldom encountered in 
philosophic literature. The earliest remark upon 
his style, made by Marx’s one-time friend, Ar- 
nold Ruge, was that Stirner was responsible for 
“the first readable book in philosophy that Ger- 
many has produced.” This early praise of Stirner’s 


skill has found its most recent echo in the words 
of R.W.K. Paterson: “Der Einzige is compulsively 
readable.... His style, direct, vivid, and economical, 
has a terseness and candour which cuts like a new 
knife through the turgid and obscure verbosities 
which characterized so much of the writing of his 
neo-Hegelian predecessors.”” 


And, although most readers might see such 
“stylistic élan” as a boon, this would not likely 
be the response of Stirner’s critics. Rather, this 
would easily tend to be seen as an insulting chal- 
lenge to the all but unreadable pretensions of the 
serious professors of theology and philosophy and 
political economy whose magnificently abstract 
theories and absurd pet fetishes alike were so 
swiftly, unceremoniously and elegantly dispatched 
to oblivion by Stirner. 

Secondly, the extremely subversive content 
of Stirner’s critique simply has no equivalent in 
the history of philosophical critique. Instead, 
it approaches and often surpasses the intensity 
and scope of historical religious heresies which 
so often resulted in gruesome torture, execu- 
tions or genocidal massacres for their proponents. 
When such heretical content is wedded to ease 
of style, irrefutable logic, and the frequent use of 
ridicule and parody, it cannot but have alarmed, 
and more often been perceived as an existential 
threat by upholders of the Western philosophical 
tradition. Is it any wonder that, for one example, 
the other major English-language commentator 
on Stirner, R.W.K. Paterson, so frequently refers 
to Stirner with obvious revulsion in a wide array 
of distasteful terms, culminating in a revealing 
passage: 


To the religious believer...Stirner’s account ought 
to shed a grim light on the nature and implications 
of “sin”, conceived as estrangement from God, from 
the ground and goal of our being; for in his proud 
self-sufficiency, the Unique One is the archetype of 
the sinful individual... to live as a truly radical athe- 
ist is to live the life of the nihilistic egoist, to live 
in deliberately chosen estrangement from God and 
man. In The Unique One Stirner has attempted to 
describe someone who has unflinchingly chosen to 
live in this desolate dimension of total estrange- 
ment.® 


However, far beyond these challenges of 


“stylistic élan” and extremely subversive or heret- 


ical content is the third, most threatening of 
Stirner’s challenges to every theology, philosophy 
and ideology of past, present and future civili- 
zations. And this may be seen as the central or 
key reason why Stirner is so uniformly misrep- 
resented, maligned, and denounced by his critics. 
Stirner’s text can be read first and foremost as 
an immediately personal provocation, as a once 
and future ad hominem (though not ad unicum) 
argument directed at each and every reader 
perceptive enough to understand to even a small 
degree what unrepentant mischief he is up to. 
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Stirner’s text can be 


read first and foremost 


as an immediately 


personal provocation... 


When Stirner says things like “Man, your head 
is haunted; you have wheels in your head!” he is 
issuing a personal slap in the face to every theo- 
logian, philosopher, and ideologist who reads his 
words. For any perceptive reader, his text is full 
of these ad hominem challenges, challenges which 
attack not the unique individual, but every fixed 
(false) identification that the reader brings with 
her or himself to his or her reading of Stirner’s 
words. It would not be unique in itself to see 
forceful, well-conceived, highly irritating chal- 
lenges to particular theological, philosophical 
or ideological systems. What results in Stirner’s 
position being so frequently denounced from 
every side is the unprecedented simplicity and 
scope of his critique—of every position not his 
own, but also even including his own if it were 
to ever become fixed or threaten to escape his 
powers to continually consume and destroy it. 
As a result of these three, together very 
powerful, reasons for a near universal hostility 
to Stirner’s critique, we should not be surprised 
that he is persona non grata in the polite, civilized 
company of believers in gods, metaphysics, and 
social or political causes alike. We should not be 
surprised that for most of his critics Stirner is the 
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ultimate bogeyman. Stirner’s Einzige is quickly 
identified with the devil of each of their sacred 
systems of reified thought, a devil whose unique, 
individual determinants are defined by each 
system according to its own standards of good 
and ultimate evil. 


JOHN CLARK'S RORSCHACH TEST 


ohn Clark wasn’t forced to write Max Stirner’s 

Egoism. One might assume from the infor- 
mation he reveals in his text? that he did so in 
order to at least partially settle a score with his 
old “individualist” self once he had acquired a 
new ideological identity as a “social anarchist.” 
We can assume from his own words that Clark at 
one time considered Stirner’s text to have some- 
thing important in common with his previous 
individualism, whatever form that might have 
taken. In choosing to write a thesis (which re- 


But Clark seriously underestimated 
Stirner. So much so that Clark’s 
(thin) book-length attack... will only 
be really convincing to those who 
know little or nothing significant 


about Stirner’s text. 


sulted in his book) on Max Stirner, we can guess 
that Clark felt some need to overcome the influ- 
ence it once had for himself (or at least for some 
of those like himself who found confirmation for 
their individualism—now rejected by Clark—in 
Stirner’s book, if not in Stirner’s actual ideas). 
Here we have the likely original source of Clark’s 
personal motive for conflating Max Stirner’s en- 
tirely unique anti-philosophy of the particular 
concrete individual, der Einzige, with generic 
philosophies and ideologies of the individual or 
the ego. One might suppose that Clark was never 
all that interested in actually discovering the de- 
tails and coherence of what Stirner had to say 
simply because, by the time Clark began writing 
about The Ego and Its Own, Stirner was already 
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only one example among others of a general 
phenomenon that could be adequately treated 
as such. Only specific details would need to be 
adapted to account for Stirner’s excessive idio- 
syncracies and peculiarities, details which would 
make a thesis, and eventually a book, on Stirner a 
more significant project than one more ideologi- 
cal denunciation of a generic individualism and 
egoism already unfashionable in the academia he 
inhabited. 

But Clark seriously underestimated Stirner. 
So much so that Clark’s (thin) book-length 
attack on Stirner will only be really convincing 
to those who know little or nothing significant 
about Stirner’s text. Not only does Clark substi- 
tute a generic concept of ego for Stirner’s Einzige, 
but every one of Clark’s major arguments against 
Stirner is obviously false if it is investigated to 
any significant extent.10 Part, but only part, 
of the reason why Clark is unable to pin down 
and successfully criticize Stirner’s arguments 
is that he himself has almost no understanding 
of what Stirner is doing, since Stirner is not in 
any way a philosopher who can be classed with 
any other historical “egoist” or “individualist” 
philosopher for purposes of understanding and 
criticizing his work. Clark simply hasn't done the 
scholarly legwork necessary to tackle Stirner as 
a world-historical thinker (this would have had 
to include, at a minimum, a brief investigation of 
the history of philosophy, along with an in-depth 
survey of German philosophy prior to Stirner’s 
writing. Clark evidences neither). Another part 
of this reason is that Clark’s antagonisms toward 
egoism and individualism in general and Stirner 
in particular have left him blinded to the huge 
deficits of his own self-defined “social anarchist” 
position, dependent as it is on naively unques- 
tioned, naturalistic and metaphysically holistic 
ideological pillars. A third part is that Clark 
spends almost all of his time simply sparring 
with himself, examining and attacking what 
are apparently versions of his own former posi- 
tions in a game of solitaire in which Stirner’s text 
serves as a sort of pre-interpreted ideological foil 
(with no meaning of its own ever to be allowed), 
while Stirner himself serves as little more than an 
abstract place-marker for the generic “individu- 
alist” and “egoist.” 

One by one, Clark goes after this place- 
marker with standardized, mechanical criti- 
cisms. One by one, Clark vastly misinterprets 


Stirner’s text, defeats his enemy only in his own 
mind, and moves on to the next distasteful task 
he has set himself in slaying his own past. Clark 
argues, amongst other ultimately indefensible 
points, that Stirner’s Einzige is no more than a 
generic ego (throughout the book); that Stirner 
metaphysically prioritizes the ego (15); that 
Stirner is not quite a “solipsist” (20); that Stirner 
“seems to revert to a Platonic psychology” (24); 
that Stirner “fails to give sufficient grounds” 
for his nominalism (27); that Stirner “accepts a 
kind of determinism” (28); that Stirner “seems 
to go beyond determinism to a sort of fatalism” 
(28); that “although [Stirner] ... says that truth 
is subjectivity, what he means is that he thinks 
that subjectivity is more important than truth 
(30); that “as in other forms of mysticism, the 
Absolute is held to be beyond thought ... The 
ego itself is the mystical absolute” (31); that 
Stirner “raises the ego to an independent reality 
contrary to its objective place in the course of 
nature” (31-32); that what Stirner “means is not 
that others are merely objects of the ego, but that 
the ego should ¢reat them as if they were” (33); 
that Stirner “does accept the independent [I read 
this as: naturalistic] existence of the external 
world” (34); that Stirner is a (self-contradictory) 
“psychological egoist” (chapter II); that Stirner 
is a (self-contradictory) “ethical egoist” (chapter 
III); that “Stirner’s error is his excessive faith 
in the benefits of universal self-interest” (57); 
that Stirner “apparently shared some of [Adam 
Smith’s] presuppositions” [certainly, far fewer 
than Clark does] (57); that possibly “Stirner’s 
thought is the application of the underlying 
assumptions of capitalist economics to every area 
of human existence, and that his philosophy is 
the reductio ad absurdum of classical capitalism” 
(58); that “all one does is ultimately for the sake 
of the ego” (64); that Stirner’s “position ... means 
that one cannot allow oneself to become deeply 
involved with either persons or things” (68); that 
Stirner “seems to have a preconceived idea of 
what an unprejudiced decision must be” (69), etc. 

In addition, Clark frequently mentions and/ 
or approvingly quotes others equally incompre- 
hending of Stirner’s positions, including Feuer- 
bach’s unsuccessful argument that Stirner’s 
“uniqueness” is “religious” and “a clear falsifica- 
tion of reality” [even the post-Hegelians couldn't 
swallow this] (21); that there is a “close relation 
between an egoism like Stirner’s and an atom- 


istic conception of the self” (21); that Herbert 
Read “admits that Marx was correct in his criti- 
cism and that ‘the unique one’ is a philosphical 
abstraction...” (22); that Eduard von Hartmann 
is correct to suggest that “Stirner attempts to put 
the ego in the position of an absolute” (28); that 
Shaw is correct to say “that Stirner would like to 
be a solipsist but is forced to reluctantly admit 
the existence of the world” (34), etc. 

Clark is, at best, like one of the blind men 
and the elephant. He has a tenuous hold on 
one certain little part of Stirner’s critique, an 
undefined “egoism,” from which he attempts 
to deduce the whole of his thought and—more 
fundamentally—his attitude towards thought, 
despite the fact that he cannot even figure out 
what that “egoism” actually is! Clark’s monologue 
is pathetic as philosophy and even more wretched 
as critique. 
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NOTES: 


1 See, for example, Frederick Perls, Paul Goodman 
and Ralph Hefferline’s groundbreaking text, Gestalt 
Therapy: Excitement and Growth in the Human Per- 
sonality. (1951) The seminal theoretical portion of the 
book was written by Goodman, whose phenomeno- 
logical anarchist attitude appears throughout his wide- 
ranging works. See also Frederick and Laura Perls’ 
earlier important text, Ego, Hunger and Aggression. 
(1947) This book.seems.almost-always to be attributed 
solely to Frederick Perls, but it has been argued that 
Laura was just as much an author. 


2 See the work of Kurt Koffka, Wolfgang Kohler, Max 
Wertheimer and Kurt Lewin. Especially interesting are 
parts of Lewin’s Principles of Topological Psychol- 
ogy. (1936) 


3 The years before the March 1848 revolution in Ger- 
many, which in turn was part of the more generalized 
European upheavals at that time. 


4 These “social forces” are actually constellations of 
concrete decisions of individual women and men in 
their everyday lives to live in various forms of institu- 
tionalized enslavement. For Stirner the idea of society 
is one of the more obviously imaginary and ghostlike 
of the abstract rationalizations (reifications) though 
which people justify the self-alienation of their activi- 
ties. 


5 Just about every major figure in German philoso- 

phy and theology, along with many others throughout 
Continental European philosophy, and a scattering of 
those in other areas (most notably in North American 
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and Japanese philosophy) in the last century and a 
half have been aware of Stirner’s work. Most have as- 
siduously avoided any mention of it in their own work 
(sometimes — as with Nietzsche, Husserl or Adorno 

— betrayed by their comments to friends, colleagues 

or students). Of those who have mentioned him, the 
dominant theme is his lack of importance except as a 
footnote indicating the perils of egoism, individualism, 
nihilism, nominalism, atheism or anarchism (or some 
other highly unpopular “ism”). Less common, but not 
uncommon, is a theme of denunciation of Stirner’s al- 
leged depravity, insanity, immorality, etc. Most notably 
contributing to the current revival of Stirner’s work 

— besides the multiple English-language editions of 
The Ego and Its Own now available — are the excellent 
essays of Lawrence Stepelevich like “Max Stirner as 
Hegelian” and “Hegel and Stirner: Thesis and Antith- 
esis,” Stepelevich’s collection, The Young Hegelians: 
An Anthology (1983), the Non-Serviam web site ( 
www.non-serviam.com ), Bernd Laska’s amazing jour- 
nal, Stirner Studieren (especially useful given his many 
English translations available on the web site www. 
Isr-projekt.de/poly/en.html ), and Douglas Moggach’s 
anthology titled The New Hegelians: Politics and 
Philosophy in the Hegelian School (2006), among 
others. 


6 With the consolidation of the modern mass mis- 
information media networks, most English-language 
readers of Stirner’s book can only be classified as 

not only philosophically, but also culturally, naive in 
general. 


7 Lawrence S. Stepelevich, “Hegel and Stirner: Thesis 
and Antithesis.” 


8 R.WK. Paterson, The Nihilist Egoist: Max Stirner, 
1971, pp. 317-318. 


9 “The perspective from which I criticize Stirner is, 
as will become apparent, a form of social anarchism. 
While I was once quite sympathetic to individual- 
ism, I am now convinced of the inadequacy of that 
position. Although this discussion deals in particular 
with Stirner’s own metaphysical and ethical egoism, 
and the resultant social theory, the points made here 
have, I believe, considerable relevance to many related 
forms of individualism and which depend on similar 
philosophical underpinnings.” 


10 I don't have the time or space to go into this in 
detail here, but I will do so elsewhere. 
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has always been extremely controversial. Stirner’s descrip- 
tive, phenomenological egoism and absolute refusal of any 
and all forms of enslavement have been a perennial source of 
embarrassment for would-be anarchist moralists, ideologues, 
and politicians of all persuasions (especially leftists, but also 
including individualists and others). By clearly and openly 
acknowledging that every unique individual always makes 
her or his own decisions and cannot avoid the choices of 
self-possession or self-alienation and enslavement presented 
at each moment, Stirner scandalously exposes every attempt 
not only by reactionaries, but by self-proclaimed radicals and 
alleged anarchists to recuperate rebellion and channel it back 
into new forms of alienation and enslavement. In Der Einzige 
und sein Eigentum Stirner has harsh criticisms of those who 
attempt to legislate slavery through the imposition of compul- 
sory morality, ideologists who attempt to justify submission to 
the political state and capitalist economy (or equivalent insti- 
tutional forms), and politicians who ride herd on the rabble in 
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an attempt to keep everyone in line. Throughout their history, 
Marxist ideologists, militarists, and politicians have treated 
Stirner as the arch-anarchist. But even within the anarchist 
milieu, from Proudhon to Bakunin, from Kropotkin to Faure, 
from Maximoff to Arshinovy, and especially amongst the rank- 
and-file ideologues of the anarcho-left throughout the twen- 
tieth century, the words of Max Stirner have been anathema— 
or worse! 

Still, (and quite infuriatingly to anarcho-leftists) there 
has always been a minority of spirited radicals, including the 
undomesticated and undisciplined uncontrollables among 
the anarchists, who have heeded Stirner’s warnings and criti- 
cisms, refusing to allow any words, doctrines, or institutions 
to dominate them. As Stirner proclaimed, “Nothing is more 
to me than myself!” This clearly implies that I am only free 
when I choose how to live my own life. Politicians, econo- 
mists, ideologists, priests, philosophers, cops, and every other 
con artist with or without official papers, plans, and/or bombs 
and guns: get the fuck out of our lives! And that includes any 
fake anarchists who think they can pull the wool over our eyes! 


NOTES: 
1 Roughly equivalent to a college prep school. 


2 “The Free,” a group of free-wheeling Young Hegelians. 


3 Someone familiar enough to be addressed by the informal “you” 
(du in German, combined with Sruder [brother]). 


4 Literally, “The Unique One and Its Property,” which is usually 
translated into English under the misleading title of The Ego and Its 
Own. The original title was Der E inzige und sein Eigenthum; the 
standard German spelling of the latter word has changed some- 
time around 1900 to “Eigentum.” The publication date was 1845, 
but the book appeared some time in the summer of 1844, and had 
already been read by Engels before December of that year, when he 
wrote about it to Marx. 


5 “Stimner’s Critics”; this lucid (but usually ignored) defense ap- 
peared in Wigands Vierteljabrsschrift in September, 1845. 


© After Marx became a god in the lands of gulags, commissars, and 
secret police The German Ideology finally appeared in print, but 
almost always with the nearly unreadable bulk of the book dealing 
with Stirner expurgated. 
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Reviews this issue are by Clayten James [CJ], Liana Doctrines [LD], Lawrence Jarach [LJ], Will B. [WB] 


Anarchy does exchanges with all other anarchist and anti-state, anti-capitalist periodicals. 


We try to review all such periodicals recieved, so send them to us. 


Women and the Invisible Fist 
Charles Johnson 

Southern Nevada Alliance of the 
Libertarian Left 

libertarianleft.org 

14 pages, no price listed 


Women vs. the Nation State 
Carol Moore 

Southern Nevada Alliance of the 
Libertarian Left 

libertarianleft.org 

14 pages, no price listed 


hese two essays come to us in the 

form of one-off zines from the 
seemingly unending series of pamphlets 
published by the mutualist (read: anar- 
cho-capitalist) Alliance of the Libertar- 
ian Left. Both deal with feminism in the 
context of anti-authoritarian specula- 
tion, using women’s experience of op- 
pression under patriarchy as a starting 
point for discussing the tasks and in- 
tentions of a liberatory project. While 
one article retains salience by limiting 
its analytical scope, the other collapses 
into irrelevance under the weight of a 
myopic revolutionary vision, not-so- 
subtly reaffirming the categories of 
essence it would seem to resist. 

In “Women and The Invisible Fist,” 
Charles Johnson uses the feminist 
understanding of rape as both a product 
and implement of patriarchal domina- 
tion to rethink the concept of sponta- 


neous order, an idea central to anarchist as 
well as left libertarian accounts of social 
organization in the absence of a State. 
Understood as a process of social forma- 
tion that occurs as a result of organic 
(my word, not Johnson's, the term here 
is intentionally vague) developments 
between groups and individuals, spon- 
taneous order is often valorized in and 
of itself by anti-authoritarian thinkers, 
contrasted with order imposed from 
without by those in positions of power. 
Highlighting the regime of rape as an 
example in which the non-conspirato- 
rial decisions of individual actors work 
together to create an order of fear and 
coerced protection, Johnson calls for a 
further binary within the category of 
spontaneous order, distinguishing orders 
that arise voluntarily (good!) and from 
those that result from structural forces or 
the imposition of violence. (bad!). While 
it is beyond the scope of this review to 
consider the difficulties of hashing out 
how to separate any decisions, even 
ostensibly voluntary ones, from the 
structures of power that produce them, 
Johnson's point is valuable insofar as it 
reminds us that a lack of human inten- 
tion does not preclude the establish- 
ment of narratives that impose limits on 
the autonomy of individuals-and social 
groups. 

Not one to be satisfied by the mere 
trivialities of a precise, methodological 
microanalysis, Carol Moore’s “Woman 
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vs. The Nation State” goes straight for 
the jugular, offering a program of non- 
violent resistance that, while appealing 
as a lyrical source for your new riot 
girl band (“Anti-authoritarian women 
and their male allies, the true revo- 
lutionary vanguard!” has such a nice 
ring to it), ends up relying uncritically 
on liberal notions of communicative 
reason, treating dialogue and the call for 
recognition as a vehicle of genuine and 
automatic revolutionary action. High- 
lighting women's responses to exploita- 
tion as a source of positive values such as 
compassion, cooperation, and equality, 
Moore gets lost in a veritable wormhole 
of cause and effect: under patriarchy, she 
argues, men and women are rendered 
respectively aggressive and passive, and 
must become balanced between these 
extremes. Only men need learn from 
female passivity because male aggres- 
sion is the true source of patriarchy as 
well as capitalism... oh, and women must 
also cherish this passivity because other- 
wise they are capitulating to the image 
of their (former) dominators. Even as I 
am momentarily intrigued by Moore's 
discussion of “confederated communi- 
ties” as an explicitly feminist alterna- 
tive to the state (a link that is, surprise, 
surprise, never really fleshed out), I 
suddenly find myself being told that 
women are naturally drawn towards 
consensus decision-making and 75% 
super majorities are the true guarantor 
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of freedom and equality, and I realize 
that the author and I clearly do not 
speak the same theoretical language, 
nor do we necessarily occupy the same 
reality. Without even having to mention 
how her account fails to integrate—or 
even reference in passing—other axes of 
oppression such as race, class, or sexu- 
ality, it’s clear that (in her attempt to 
restore agency and revolutionary poten- 
tial to the “second sex” with which she 
identifies) Moore has leapt beyond this 
into a realm of phantasy that has little to 
no bearing on praxis in this world. 


[WB] 
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Resistant Culture 

All One Struggle 

Seventh Generation Records 
Myspace.com/resistantculture 
17 songs, $10 


I] One Struggle, the latest offering 

from “tribal grind/crust warriors” 
Resistant Culture, offers more of the 
same anthemically brutal formula found 
on their debut full-length Welcome To 
Reality, only with better riffs and more 
thoughtful lyrics. Combining the head- 
banging, three- and four-chord crunch 
of crust punk with the double-bass 
pummel of death metal and grindcore, 
Resistant Culture have developed a mu- 
sical style that, while not exactly innova- 


tive, does manage to stand out from the 
ever-saturated field of grind clones. This 
is especially evident on tracks such as al- 
bum closer “The Return,” which utilizes 
instrumentation that is certainly not 
traditionally associated with punk and 
metal such as gourds, shakers, and flutes. 
In the future, it would be nice to see a 
more intimate fusion of these ambient 
instrumentals and the straightforwardly 
grind tracks they currently supplement, 
both in terms of musical coherence and 
to break up the inevitable monotony of 
their ever-so-specific sound. One place 
where this does occur on Struggle is 
“New Sun,” where frantic chanting pro- 
vides a more musical foil to the death 
grunts that vocally dominate the album. 

While it is interesting to see the tra- 
ditional war/apocalypse/industrial decay 
imagery of crust integrated with an 
indigenous perspective, the latter here 
seems mostly to provide the former with 
new narrative subjects rather than sub- 
stantially changing its terms; you can 
still expect a decidedly Manichean lyr- 
ical stance and more than a small hint 
of the Fall narrative so central to the 
crust aesthetic. There are hints of a more 
subtle approach here and there, as on the 
admittedly ambiguous “Natural Law,” 
where we are told “The power of nature 
cannot be contained...no judge, no 
jury/no discrimination/no jurisdiction/ 
no corruption.” Even here, though, the 
band’s primary concerns seem to foster- 
ing indignance and evoking a mood of 
desolation rather than critically rethink- 
ing the terms of liberation or justice; 
on these terms, they have found great 
success. To be sure, Al] One Struggle is 
not going to blow anyone’s mind, either 
musically or ideologically, but that’s also 
clearly not the point; what Resistant 
Culture have done here is solidified and 
expounded upon the established for- 
mula they have developed, which should 
be more than enough for the inno- 
vation-skeptical masses of the metal 


underground. 
[WB] 
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Becoming an Anti-Capitalist Ecological Social Force 


Earth First! Means Social War 
After the Fall Press and Distribution 


Frederick, MD, 
faildistro@gmail.com 
18 pages, no price listed 


; - First! is pretty awesome but I 
fe 


ear we are becoming irrelevant... 
What can we do to keep folks interested 
in our doctrinaire eco-analysis? Ooh, I 
know! We'll integrate some of that in- 
surrectionary anarchist perspective that’s 
so hot with the kids these days! Yes, yes, 
that should do the trick; what better 
way to bolster our well-worn rheto- 
ric of vague, cheerless condemnations 
than with a new set of vague, exuberant 
gestures that give the illusion of a posi- 
tive program for Collective Confron- 
tation? (9) We'll take an idea here and 
there from T.A.Z., throw in a critique 
of activism and direct action as part of a 
tendency towards hero-worship among 
radical environmentalists, and the next 
thing you know EF! will once again be 
a social force to be reckoned with. For 
the first time. Sure, we could take the 
time to carefully examine the ways in 
which our definition of social war (‘the 
narrative of class struggle developed be- 
yond class to include the complexities 
and muliplicities of all social relations... 
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conflict within all hierarchical power 
relations’) might trouble or complicate 
EF'’s stated task of acting on the behalf 
of a marginalized Nature, but why bore 
ourselves with mere technicalities when 
there’s so many romantic exhortations to 
choose from? Onward mighty defenders 
of Gaia! Tomorrow we hail the dawn!” 


[WB] 


Vengeance 

unclear where you can get this zine — but 
probably eventually it will be at http:// 
wewillhaveourvengeance.blogspot. 
com/2009/01/personal-propaganda. 
html 

14 pages, no price listed 


s soon as I saw the shining visage of 

Tupac Shakur smiling at me from 
its cover, I knew that Vengance was the 
working-class insurrectionary anarchist 
working-class zine for me. As a nor- 
mal, working-class guy, I know what I 
like: inane pop culture references, self- 
agerandizing banter, and shoutin’ things 
(Where my proles at!?!?!), and let me 
tell you, Vengance has all of these and so 
much more. This Crudo guy is clearly a 
(working-class) man’s man, the kind of 
guy youd have found swilling bourbon 
and kicking bears before those fascists 
at the SPCA made having fun illegal. 
It’s just so refreshing to hear from some- 
one else who is fed up with all these 
snotty middle class kids invading our 
populist anarcho-gangs and keeping us 
from the real people—you know, those 
ones you're always hearing about. As a 
writer, he gives voice to the unspoken 
consciousness of every working-class 
person, especially those who broke free 
of the oppressive lives provided by our 
parents and their damned “somewhat 
secure white collar unionized jobs” 
(I’m pretty sure he meant to throw in a 
‘working-class’ between ‘collar’ and ‘jobs’ 
to avoid any confusion but hey, when 


you write drunk and recognize editing 
as the bourgeois linguistic colonialism it 
so clearly is, these things happen) to find 
our true identities as self-made proletar- 
ian shocktroops. If the American anar- 
chist movement continues to producing 
writers capable of speaking to lived ex- 
periences of the now-slumbering pro- 
letarian underclass, the coming insur- 
rection should be months, if not weeks, 
away. So I figure now is the time to start 
stocking up on Diet Mountain Dew and 
extra memory cards for my Playstation. 
Oi! 

[WB] 


Fifth Estate #380 
PO Box 201016 
Ferndale, MI 48220 
48 pages, $4 


he Spring 09 issue of Fifth Es- 

tate continues the magazine’s now 
long-running tradition of keeping the 
high points high and the low points 
disappointingly low. For example, the 
issue includes Jack Bratich’s “Subjectiv- 
ity Rosa: Undercurrent Affairs” which 
stands out as a focused, well thought- 
out ad)venture in anarchist critical 
theory, probing how anarchists must 
revise our tactics in light of the Obama 
campaign's incorporation of many forms 
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of broad-based, decentralized mobi- 
lization and organizing into a drive to 
strengthen the State machine during a 
time of crisis and “dysphoria.” Similarly, 
Kristian Williams’ “Sexual Liberation 
and T he Possibilities of Friendship: 
Foucauldian Proposals and Anarchist 
Elaborations” provides a well-conceived 
(if not entirely groundbreaking) elabo- 
ration of how Foucault’s de-centering 
of the sexual subject can help anarchist 
sexual politics move beyond sexual iden- 
tity, creating “empty space[s] beyond the 
norm” where sexuality, unbound from 
such regulatory structures as the couple- 
form and marriage, can become a field 
of rich, flexible relations according to 
the desires of those involved rather than 
fearful accession to the insidious power 
of normalization. 

Unfortunately, these essays come 
side-by-side with a truly shining 
example of how not to write about 
so-called contemporary anarchist praxis. 
From the first glance at the title of 
Gavin Grindon’s “Second Wave Situa- 
tionism” I was rolling my eyes. The first 
issue of Internationale Situationniste (the 
periodical published by the Situationist 
International) disclaims that “there is no 
such thing as situationism, which would 
mean a doctrine for interpreting existing 
conditions. The notion of situationism 
is obviously devised by antisituation- 
ists,” whereas a “situationist” is defined 
as “relating to the theory or practical 
activity of constructing situations. One 
who engages in the construction of situ- 
ations. A member of the Situationist 
International.” The SI clearly refused 
abstraction into any sort of ideology 
capable of being dubbed “situationism,” 
reified and divorced from the prac- 
tical activities of situationists. Grindon, 
however, seems much more interested 
in representing situationism as a vague, 
undefined realm of “artsy” [again, is 
this Grindon’s term or is it max being 
ironic?] activism than in dealing with 
such theoretical and practical dilemmas. 
I suppose that makes sense though, as, 
the whole way through Grindon seems 
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to be chomping at the bit to shove 
contradictions and difficulties aside in 
slamming together his “situationism” 
with a vastly oversimplified post-struc- 
turalism so as to theorize about recent 
“art-political forms of organization” 
constituting “something like a second- 
wave Situationism that owes as much 
to 1999 as it did to 1968.” Considering 
that the SI was explicit about refusing 
politics, art, and “Situationism,” I was 
left looking for a convincing explana- 
tion to say the least. 

FE’s strength and weakness are demon- 
strated by the removal of “anarchist” 
from their cover — on the one hand, 
they’re not ideologically tied down, but 
the corollary is that there is an apparent 
lack of criteria to gauge ideas against 
— an article on situationism being the 
perfect case in point. 


Upping the Anti: a journal of 
theory and action 

no 7 and no 8 

998 Bloor St West POBox 10571 
Toronto ON 

Canada M6H 4H9 

220 pages, $10 


AY much as it pains me to say it, UZ 
is no longer as interesting as it once 
was, even if it was only every other is- 
sue that made it a worthwhile read in 
the first place. I refrained from writing 
a review of #7 because there was virtu- 
ally nothing good in it, but I saved the 
spots I especially didn’t like just in case 
#8 would be better; I might have been 
able to give some kind of contrasting 
analysis. Alas, #8 is not that much better, 
and #7 only became more disappointing 
as I read all the way through the latest 
offering. 

‘The only essay in #7 that got me going 
is called “Bring on the bulldozers and let’s 
plant trees”: The Story of Labour Zionism, 
and there are two aspects that I found 
annoying, one of which was delegated to 
a footnote. The sentence that stood out 


for me in the body of the text was this: 
“By training people in radical politics 
and structural analysis, labour Zionist 
youth movements give them tools that 
some have used not only to ‘un-learn’ 
Zionism, but also to work against it” 
(90). If we substitute Marxist-Leninism 
and Stalinism for Labor Zionism and 
Zionism, the absurdity of the sentence 
stands out clearly. How many Marxist 
intellectuals were exposed to the tools 
to “un-learn” Stalinism from within an 
education/indoctrination system based 
on Dialectical Materialism? Should we 
look at the populations of the gulags and 
labor camps? 

Did either of the co-authors come out 
of a Labor Zionist background, and are 
they then universalizing their subjective 
experiences? Is there any way to quantify 


this odd “un-learning” assertion? There 
are certainly left-wing Zionists who use 
the discourse of left/labor Zionism to 
critique the actions and policies of what- 
ever government happens to be in power 
(including Labor), but that isn’t the 
same thing as rejecting Zionism as an 
ideological or political system. Similarly, 
aside from a few prominent ex-Marxists 
like Perlman and Castoriadis, how many 
Marxists end up “un-learning” Marxism 
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by using the methodology of Marxism? 
And then work against it? 


} ‘hen there’s the footnote: 


We recognize that Palestine has also 
been home to significant numbers of 
Arab Jews for centuries, and during 
the British Mandate non-Arab Jews 
who lived in Palestine were also some- 
times called Palestinians. Today there 
are probably a few thousand Jews who 
call themselves Palestinians, such as 
some members of Neturei Karta and 
other ultra- Orthodox groups that 
consider the State of Israel to be a vio- 
lation of Judaism... (108) 


While it is important to acknowledge the 
enduring presence of Jews in the region, 
it is also indicative of a certain myopia 
that the categories of colonialists are 
taken for objective—and subjective— 
terms of identity. In the Crusader period 
the area was known as the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem or simply as The Holy 
Land. During the eight centuries of the 
Ottoman Empire, the area was a part of 
Syria or Egypt depending on local polit- 
ical circumstances. By the 18th century, 
in keeping with the style of mimicking 
aspects of Classical Greece and Rome, 
secular Europeans started to refer the 
region as Palestine; during or immedi- 
ately after crushing the Second Jewish 
Revolt in Judea in (132-135 CE), the 
Romans had renamed the province. The 
British, in carrying out the League of 
Nations Mandate (1920-1948), referred 
officially to all residents of the region as 
Palestinians. Ethno-religious distinc- 
tions were marked with a special stamp 
on British identification papers. 

More importantly, it’s exasperating 
dealing with Leftists who make a fetish 
out of a tiny sect of fanatical ultra- 
Orthodox Jews. Savvy to the ways of 
public relations and self-promotion (in 
addition to being religiously antago- 
nistic to the State of Israel), the numer- 
ically insignificant Neturei Karta are 
a particularly unfortunate example of 
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anti-zionist Jews, but make good copy 
since they refer to themselves as Pales- 
tinians. Adherents are regularly trotted 
out as exemplary Jews at various Pales- 
tinian solidarity events, both secular/ 
progressive and Islamic/reactionary. The 
problem is that Neturei Karta are as 
obscurantist, misogynist, and reactionary 
as any other fundamentalist gang, yet 
Leftists embrace them as authentic repre- 
sentatives of some species of impeccable, 
religiously Judaic, antizionism. As if there 
were no secular (or non-obscurantist reli- 
gious) Jewish antizionists. As if there 
were no need to examine how antisem- 
itism feeds into antizionism (and vice 
versa). Ihe Neturei Karta are caricatures, 
and have nothing to offer any radical 
discourse of antizionism—unless such 
a discourse requires a scornful stereo- 
type of religious Jews, which many anti- 
imperialists and antizionists are only too 
happy to accept and embrace. 

And very unfortunately, an uneasi- 
ness about Jews pops up in #8 as well. 
The ugly side of essentialist identity 
politics appears in a discussion of radical 
student activism at Hunter College in 
New York City: “We took a very strong 
stand on Palestine in a city where, to be 
honest, it got us into a lot of trouble” 
(153). There are several ways of under- 
standing this statement. The diplomatic, 
benefit-of-the-doubt way would be that 
a liberal place like NYC has an anti- 
radical history that fosters a distrust of 
Palestinian nationalism because since 
the mid-1960s it’s been tied to what 
liberals casually refer to as “terrorism.” 
The not-so-diplomatic way would be 
that NYC is overpopulated by Jews, and, 
as everyone knows, all Jews are anti- 
Palestinian. But by not making what 
she means explicit, the organizer opens 
herself up to an allegation of antisemi- 
tism, which I hereby level. 

The worst sort of starry-eyed idealism 
mixed with arrogance infuses issue #8. 
Here are several examples of self-parody. 
“We leftists tend to believe that if given 
the facts, people will agree with our 
analysis and possibly even join us” (70). 
“I’ve heard the argument that everybody 


who is oppressed in conscious of their 
oppression and will therefore rise up 
and take back the world” (83). If either 
of these two statements were anywhere 
close to the truth, the ranks of various 
groups (cadre and broad-based) would 
be flooded with new recruits every few 
months. Seems to me that most people 
smell a new boss pretty quickly. 

“If you're struggling around a single- 
issue reform, but you organize your- 
self in a way that the process is trans- 
formative for the people involved, then 
I think that’s what can make it non- 


reformist” (86). It would have been nice 
for the smug author of this gem to have 
provided at least one example out of 
what must certainly be several. 


“[W]e must fight in such a way as to 
expose the impossibility of continuing 
with a society that applies its vast pro- 
ductive power on the basis of the profit 
needs of a small social class. To fail to 
recognize this is to accept inequal- 
ity, poverty, and worsening crises. Our 
struggles can't be limited to the goal 
of attaining what rights we can under 
capitalism. A society based on collective 
ownership and democratic political and 
economic decision making is the only 
means to solve this crisis and create a 
world where human needs are met and 
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the human personality is developed to its 
full potential” (107). 


And what would a Leftist journal be 
without extensive discussion of the 
organizational question? Not worth 
producing or reading if we are to judge 
by some of the comments. Here are my 
favorites (my emphasis throughout). 


Organizing, movement-building to end 
capitalism is much more effective if there 
is an explicit, concrete form of organiza- 
tion. I’m talking about a radically demo- 
cratic organization that exists over time, 
explicitly has a membership, explicitly 
has a set of politics, and...a process of 
membership development.” (84) 


I see modeling what we want the world 
to be in our movement as key... I think 
there needs to be one overarching list of 
all the things we need to do all the time, 
period. The fact that we don ‘t owes, in 
part, to the fact that we don't have an 
explicit, structured commitment to each 
other in a formal ‘we are in an organiza- 
tion’ kind of way... part of the problem 
with not having a formal structured 
movement organization is that when op- 
pressive behaviors explode it’s very easy 
for people to just move on, saying “okay, 
I’m not welcome in this community. I'll 
go organize somewhere else.” If the vari- 
ous movement organizations and spaces are 
all connected, we can't do that... One of 
the things that keeps movements down 
is having to reinvent the wheel and not 
having a sense of history. We can partly 
address this by having institutions... (87- 
89) 


Part of what makes [a larger strategy] 
difficult is that we don't have that ongo- 
ing organization... We need structures 
to bridge those broad principles and 
those specific on-the-ground actions, 
and I have no idea what those would be. 
That’s just something I’ve never experi- 
enced in an anti-authoritarian context. 
I have to admit, I do think there’s a lot 
to be learned from authoritarian leftist 
organizations sometimes. If there would 


be some way to take a good structured, 
in-depth look at how some of the /east 
problematic far-left political parties are set 
up and then take what we like from that, 
that could be useful.(91-92) 


What's an organizer to do? Finding 
the “least problematic far-left political 
parities” might seem enough of a stretch 
for somebody genuinely interested in 
liberation from the clutches of capi- 
talism and the state, but no! Why not 
just look at Maoism? In response to a 
question about the relative influence of 
Maoism and anarchism in the practice 
of a student activist group, one organizer 
states: 


The anarchists leaned toward Maoism 
because the majority of the group leaned 
toward a Maoist tendency. Folks that 
subscribed to more Maoist ideas felt 
safer playing on both ends and were ex- 
cited by a lot of the anarchist ideas that 
were put on the table. However, the fact 
that we had this institution [the student 
government at Hunter College] to run 
that was university-based and had rules 
and regulations played a role in quelling 
the more anarchist activities. The anar- 
chist notion of tearing things down and 
resisting any structure that was not built 
by us was important. And where Mao- 
ism came into play was that it wasn’t just 
tearing down for the sake of showing 
outrage. Institution building was meant 
to replace what we were tearing down 
with a different approach, new ideas, and 
a new way of relating to people. (150) 


Well that sure explains a lot! Anar- 
chism is about “tearing down” and 
Maoism is about “institution building.” 
This sort of ridiculously unreflec- 
tive pseudo-analysis comes across as 
distinctly uninspired and uninspiring, 
but is not surprising given the other 
absurd comments coming out of that 
particular roundtable discussion. 

The contradictions of self-described 
radicals being involved in a_thor- 
oughly bourgeois academic _institu- 


tion became especially aggravated. “Any 
time anything becomes institutionalized, 
it loses a certain amount of energy. It’s 
like running a small country like Cuba 
or Nicaragua, where you're no longer an 
outside guerrilla” (152). Oh, now I get it; 
having control over student affairs at a 
four-year college is just like becoming 
the ruling class of a small state. Amazing. 
This is the same kind of self-aggran- 
dizement that leads her and others to 
believe that relatively large numbers of 
participants means that “It was really a 
mass movement” (145). It is more than 
likely the case that within the context 
of Hunter College, there was some 
kind momentum for some oppositional 
political consciousness raising among 
students, especially students of color. It 
may have seemed like a lot of people, 
but surely a mass movement is defined 
by more than just numbers; different 
constituencies (workers, unemployed, 
other non-students) might need to be 
included in a more accurate description 
of such a phenomenon. 

Again, it’s frustrating to have to 
say that UTA has become so predict- 
able in their embrace of some form of 
lowest common denominator generic 
Leftist activism. There’s an unspoken, 
but implicit, understanding that working 
with Stalinists might not be so bad after 
all, that anti-imperialist nationalism 
might not be so bad after all, because 
after all, we're all in this together. I 
cant abide such desperation. Desperate 
people make mistakes. 

I am willing to read all the way 
through #9 when it appears, but I’m not 
anticipating that it will be any better than 
#7 or #8. By all indications, their content 
indicates a trajectory toward the worst 
sort of self-defeating coalition building, 
if not outright Popular Frontism. Truly 
disappointing ii 
[LJ] 
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In Search of the Lost Taste 


microcosmpublishing.com 


128 pages, $8 


—— anarchists get lazy. Some- 
times we just don't put the effort 
into being creative, inventive, or playful. 
Sometimes we're beaten down...dried 
up...over-baked. This little cookery book 
might contain the antidote to such woes. 

There is no order: the recipes unfold 
alongside a well illustrated, strange, and 
dangerous quest for the Ultimate Recipe 
(which is vegan), and you will find red 
wine sorbet sandwiched between chilled 
asparagus and fried veggie cakes. Adding 
to the Wonderland feel you may notice 
some of the page numbers are incor- 
rect in the table of contents, but in this 
tasteful chimerical tale it only inspires a 
delightful rebellious feeling. Ploeg casts 
spells of dissention on your taste buds as 
he draws you on his journey, and combi- 
nations of ingredients I would never have 
considered made my mouth water, and 
challenged my assumptions. This book is 
a must for adventurous mad-genius chefs 
of all passions, the gastronomically timid 
need not bother. 


[LD] 
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Endnotes 1: Preliminary 
Materials for a Balance Sheet of 
the 20th Century 

12 London Road 

Brighton, UK BN1 4JA 

or littleblackcart.com 

$13 


he history of revolutions is a his- 

tory of failures. Analyses of these 
failures shift over time as analysts’ 
perspectives change. Anarchists have 
changed their conclusions for the fail- 
ure of revolutionary moments from lack 
of organization, to lack of numbers, to 
an insufficient understanding of capital, 
to acquiescing to the demands of left- 
ist coalitions... The list goes on and on. 
Anti-state communists, who hold many 
of the same theoretical underpinnings 
as anarchists but have entirely different 
characters have also sought out the rea- 
sons behind revolutionary failure. 

What we see in Endnotes is a discus- 
sion between two French post-1968 
Left Communist groups attempting to 
understand why revolutionary attempts 
to overthrow capital have failed. The 
bulk of the content is made of exchanges 
between Gilles Dauvé and ‘Theorie 
Communiste (TC) that has occurred 
over the last ten years. The dialogue is 
written for those already within the 
milieu and presumes an understanding 
of council communism, the Situationist 
International, and other hallmarks of 
left communism. This presumption is 
more comforting than condemning. 
I appreciate not being talked down 
to, and it points to a certain quality of 
dialogue when authors choose not to 
constantly reinvent the wheel but rather 
compel readers to catch up if lagging 
behind. I had to do a good amount of 
the latter since TC’s writing is as opaque 
and as difficult to swallow as a gallon of 
molasses. It is not without its pleasant 
attributes, but it is still difficult to ingest. 
Where Dauvé, and Theorie Commu- 
niste agree is on the point of communi- 
zation. Communization means that the 


transition into communism is not some- 
thing that happens post-revolution; 
rather communization is the process by 
which capitalist social relations waste 
away. Communization is the immediate 
product of communism. It is the aboli- 
tion of the proletariat through its aboli- 
tion of the state and capital. 

Where they disagree is how to view 
the failure of revolution. Dauvé’s expla- 
nation for why revolution has failed is 
simple: “... the proletarian revolution 
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failed because the proletarian failed 
to make the revolution.” This answer 
is tautological. Saying that the prole- 
tarian, the revolutionary subject, failed 
to make the revolution, clarifies nothing. 
Dauvé’s emphasis on the capabilities 
of the proletariat is made in a simple 
sentence. “ Proletarians only give them- 
selves tasks that they are able to and 
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want to resolve (92).” He furthers the 
identity of the proletarians being the 
revolutionary subject by noting that 
“the proletarian is the commodity which 
produces all the others, he contains them 
all, holds the key to his own exploitation, - 
and in negating himself as commodified 
being can revolutionise the world of the 
commodity. No previous exploited class 
lived a similar potentiality (95). Dauvé, 
while failing to give a clear answer, 
responds in an all too human manner. 


He puts faith into regular human beings. 

For TC communisation is linked to 
capitalist cycles of struggle. TC doesn't 
directly connect the revolution to the 
proletarian but rather to cycles within 
the capitalist economy. The different 
periods within the cycle are linked to the 
relation of exploitation between capital 
and the proletariat. “... TC comprises 


three broadly identifiable periods. (1) 
formal subsumption - ending around 
1900; (2) the first phase of real subsump- 
tion - from the 1900 to the 1970s; (3) 
the second phase of real subsumption 
- from the 1970s to the present (210).” 
Formal subsumption is paired with 
“the extraction of the absolute surplus 
value (through the lengthening of the 
working day) and real subsumption with 
the extraction of relative surplus value 
(through increasing productivity by the 
introduction of new production tech- 
niques, allowing workers to reproduce 
the value of their wages in less time thus 
performing more surplus labour in a 
working day of a given length.) (211)” 
The problem with this point of view, 
as the editors of Endnotes note, is that 
TC concern themselves solely with the 
immediate point of production. Life 
within capitalist society doesn't strictly 
involve the point of production. Never- 
theless, the strength of their argument 
comes in their ability to reframe the 
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history of class relations. Their view 
allows us to see the self-presupposition 
of capital. “Capital establishes itself 
both as condition and result of its own 
process (213).” Following this we see 
that revolutionary periods are part and 
parcel of capital; in short, insurrection 
holds within it its own counter-insur- 
rection. 

While the main points of Dauvé and 
TC are interesting, what I found most 
valuable was not the direct conversation 
but rather some of the side notes. For 
instance Dauvé formulates alienation in 
a way | found useful. “Proletanisation is 
not the loss of some prior existing thing, 
but the exploitation of human capacity. 
...What the proletarian loses every day 
is not a strip of some eternal nature, but 
a force of life, a social capacity which 
the beast of burden does not have at 
its disposal, and which is thus a reality 
internal to wage relation (p. 94).” Rather 
than seeing alienation as a loss of some- 
thing innate, making the proletarian 
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into a victim, alienation is understood as 
a hindering of the proletarian’s capacity. 
Without the fetters of the state and 
capital we would have the capacity to 
create our lives of our own accord. 

TC has their own small gem that 
perfectly describes not only the small- 
ness of the Left Communist milieu but 
also of the anarchists’. “A certain type 
of individual corresponds to a certain 
type of community; individuals form 
communities as limited as themselves 
(77).” This short phrase speaks clearly 
to the quantity and content of both our 
milieus. 

The editors of Endnotes should be 
praised not only for their beautifully 
presented dialogue but also— and fore- 
most—for their excellent introduction 
and postscript. Indeed their end note 
to the dialogue between Dauvé and TC 
sheds light not only on Dauvé’s position 
but also on the heady theories of TC. 


[CJ] 
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bout twenty years ago, I came 

upon an essay in the publica- 

tion Demolition Derby called 
“What Is Society?” A good piece of 
theoretical writing, it raised a num- 
ber of interesting questions that in- 
spired some of my own explorations. 
But there was one major problem with 
the essay, a problem that also plagued 
some of my explorations into similar 
questions for several years. The writ- 
ers of the essay missed a central point: 
there is no such thing as society. 

Such a statement may seem absurd, 
but I would challenge anyone to show 
me that thing which is society. They'll 
fail. It’s not there. Someone will tell me 
that there are many things that can't be 
seen but are still there. Take the wind 
for example. I can tell it’s there by its 
effects. I can see, hear, smell, or feel 
those effects. You may tell me that the 
same applies to society. But every effect 
that you might attribute to society, I can 
show to be caused by specific activities 
of specific individuals in specific situ- 
ations. Is that specific enough for you? 
It is the specific nature of these interac- 
tions, activities, and situations that make 
the word society useful. 


THE EGOIST ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WOLFI LANDSTREICHER 
SOCIETY 
Consider, for example, a _ very 


common type of interaction that many 
of us go through frequently. I'll describe 
it in the first person. After wandering 
among aisles of shelves with a myriad 
of objects on them, I take certain of 
these objects and put them in a basket 
I am carrying. I then get into a line of 
people slowly moving past a counter. 
When I get to the counter I take the 
things out of my basket and place them 
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on the counter behind which another 
person is standing. Perhaps I greet this 
person with a “How are you?” and they 
respond “Fine, thank you” or something 
of the sort. They scan the items I set 
before them so that a computer regis- 
ters a price on the cash register. When 
they have done this to all the items, they 
tell me, “That will be $__.” I take some 
paper printed with that value (or more) 
out of my wallet and hand it to them. 


They put it in the cash register, put my 
items in a bag and say, “Thank you. Have 
a nice day.” Perhaps I respond in kind. 
It is a habitual, ritualistic interaction, 
and it is merely a small part of a tight 
and formalized network of interactions 
and activities that involves the produc- 
tion of the items, their transportation to 
the store where I find them, the produc- 
tion of the money I use, the method by 
which I get the money, etc. Every one 
of these activities and interactions is 
carried out by individuals in relationship 
with other individuals. But the complex 
interweaving of these interactions and 
activities and the way in which they are 
formalized into roles and institutional 
frameworks make them alien to us. 
When I am walking through the aisles 
of that store or paying at that counter, 
very little of my Self is there. So even 
though these activities involve ways of 
associating, the alienated nature of these 
associations makes it easy to see them 
as something outside of our activity, as 
something that acts on its own. Society 
is the useful fiction, the shorthand, by 
which we can refer to this network of 


institutionalized and alienated relation- 
ships. But it is essential to remember 
that it is a fiction. 

Society is not a particularly clear 
term. As a fiction, it seems to be more 
useful in hiding than in revealing the 
nature of the habitual and institutional 
relationships we go through every day. 
The term social order is much clearer 
in that it has the implication that the 
associations between individuals are 
ordered into roles, identities, various 
categorizations so as to guarantee the 
reproduction of that order. But even 
this ordering, though reinforced by 
such institutions as government, law, 
police, armies, economic institutions, 
etc., occurs through the activities each 
of us carries out habitually, unthinkingly, 
because “that’s the way it is.” 

But more to the point, from my 
egoist perspective, is to examine what 
this means in terms of the project of 
overturning the present social reality. 
Anarchists may talk about transforming 
society or destroying it. But since society 
is merely the fiction we use as a short- 
hand for the network of interwoven 
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activities and interactions that have been 
institutionalized into our daily lives, the 
transformation means experimenting 
with fluid associations in which the 
individuals involved refuse institutional- 
ization and formalization. The destruc- 
tion would be that of the institutional 
structures that formalize and alienate 
our associations and, thus, our lives. This 
points to the potential for a subversive 
practice that can be carried out in the 
daily life of any individual who wants 
to escape these structures. It involves an 
active refusal to conform and a willing- 
ness to attack the habitual and institu- 
tional structures of the relationships we 
live every day. This practice itself requires 
experimenting with a fluidity in the way 
an individual fights against society and 
creates her own life, a capacity to move 
freely, to dance lightly about, to hide, to 
fade, to reappear again from nowhere. 
This same fluidity is the basis for free 
association. It forms a practice in which 
the destruction of the fiction of society 
and the institutional framework that is 
its reality is the creation of a new way of 
living that cannot be pinned down. 
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CRITICISM, 11'S NOT JUST FOR ENEMIES ANYMORE. 


ack in my activist days, I remem- 
B ber an older anarchist watched as 
I painted the right hand of a 20 
foot tall puppet of Mumia (of course) for 
an upcoming anti-prison industrial com- 
plex demonstration. He smiled at me 
from where he sat and, somewhat wist- 
fully, said, “I remember when I thought 
rallies would change something.” There 
was no way around the implication: I 
was wasting my time and energy. I tried 
to argue my way to a place where plead- 
ing with authority and playing to the 
media was useful, but in the end I knew 
he was right. My perception was forever 
shifted. That subtle and measured cri- 
tique was my key to entering the realm 
of the post-left anarchist. I still appreci- 
ate rallies for their community building 
and social aspects, but I no longer pre- 
tend they’re going to start a revolution. 
Criticism, or critique (I will use them 
interchangeably), is commonly thought 
of as an opinion about what is wrong, 
bad, or at fault with someone or their 
work; a laundry list of disapproval or 
complaint. A more complete defini- 
tion emphasizes a detailed, analytical 
approach, and assesses both the demerits 
and the merits of someone or someone’s 


work. When I use criticism (or critique) 
I mean it to denote appraisals of this 
more comprehensive variety. The fact 
that these words are frequently used to 
describe only what we don't like points 
to one reason why many people have 
decided that criticism itself is Bad. 
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SOMETHING MORE TO SAY 


LIANA DOCTRINES 


In the case of politics, and other 
strongly held beliefs, arguments can eas- 
ily degrade into a polarized moralism. 
Anarchists, for example, could argue that 
anything that weakens the state is Good, 
and anything that strengthens the state is 
Bad. But each anarchist would interpret 
this simple postulate according to their 
own perspective, context, focus, or ten- 
dency, and would act accepting nuanced 
tradeoffs. These bargains can easily be 
interpreted as Bad or Wrong by other 
anarchists. If, instead of using a dualistic/ 
simplified paradigm, we explored each 
others’ actions and ideas with a more 
thorough style of critique, we might 
maintain our strength of thought and 
purpose while appreciating the necessary 
diversity of inspiration and tactic of our 
cohorts. 

Within the anarchist milieu I’ve wit- 
nessed labeling and good/bad dichoto- 
mies used to justify moral superiority. 
I have seen personal dislikes or lack of 
affinity disguised as philosophical cri- 
tique, including exchanges where one or 
both parties were Playing to Win and 
trying to smash each other's ideas with 
every trick in the book. I’ve witnessed 
character assassinating arguments where 


common ground and similar behaviors 
are patently ignored. I’ve even observed 
pathetic attempts at bullying, with hit 
and run attacks, emotional explosions, 
and intentionally poor timing used to 
disorient a rival. I’ve also seen plenty of 
attempts at friendly criticism or playful 
mockery executed so unskillfully that 
they destroyed any possibility of com- 
munication. These kinds of exchanges 
have led to misunderstandings, isolation, 
splits, loss of community, animosity; in 
the worst cases people have even called in 
outside authorities. But let us not throw 
out the guns with the cops! 

Well-executed criticism is invalu- 
able to our milieu. When we offer each 
other thoughtful critiques, like the 
one I mentioned above, we highlight 
the strengths and weaknesses of our 
communities or projects; we illustrate 
our differences in thought and tactics; 
we encourage ourselves to better define 
our affinities; we hone our arguments, 
philosophies, and desires. We exercise 
our ability to articulate our ideas, test 
our capacity to assess an audience, and 
increase our skills as orators. We have 
used criticism to help us root out non- 
anarchists who have insinuated them- 
selves among us. We have used it to see 
ourselves from another perspective. And 
when minds mesh well, we have used it 
for entertainment (my favorite example 
being the shadow puppet show “John Z’s 
Vision Quest”—a post-collapse search 
for new glasses). When we use criti- 
cism well it keeps us talking, thinking, 
changing, and vibrant. It makes re-living 
past revolutionary derailments less likely, 
and invites us to explore all opportunities. 

As expected, hierarchs (capitalists, 
statists, priests, and those who infest 
instructional institutions) prefer their 
peons to be inept at criticism, and have 
made a virtue out of avoiding it. They 
reward people (in this life and the next) 
for remaining passive, and attempt to 
train us to “hear and obey” anyone in 
authority. Many people are happy to go 
along with this; it’s easy and safe. No 
scary challenges to the status quo. 


Lamentably, recognizing criticism as 
a useful tool does not make us adept at 
it. How many of us can claim we give 
and receive critique as gracefully as we 
would like? In the heat of a moment, 
how many of us, feeling ashamed, angry, 
unseen (etc), become defensive or return 
fire without acknowledging the validity 
of a few of the finer points which have 
been raised? Certainly we have room for 
creativity and growth in regards to how 
we approach and receive each other criti- 
cally. 

And how do we approach each other? 
What is the role of propaganda, media, 
the internet, convergences, and confer- 
ences in how we use critique? How do we 
use these media to create valuable critical 
dialogues? How appropriate is it to criti- 
cize each other publicly? How do we 
change the way we critique in different 
contexts? With a different audience? 
With differing levels of affinity or soli- 


darity? In some cases, and with some 


people, irony may turn an unpleasant 
realization into an opportunity to laugh 
at ones oversights. In another case, an 
ill-timed friendly jab could devastate a 
relationship. Each criticism we offer or 
receive exists in a context, with unique 
players, and if we choose to, we can 
use these moments as opportunities to 
learn about ourselves, each other, and 
our circumstances. As a friend of mine 
remarked recently, “Even what’s meant 
as a respectful style of approach may be 
sensed as condescending—and it might 
be, even unwittingly—people are not 
equal and they know it, but they may hate 
to be reminded of it.” 

We generally acknowledge our need 
for diversity of tactics, lifestyles, and 
philosophy in achieving our ultimate 
desires. But what about our develop- 
ment as pointed, articulate, and critical 
speakers and writers? We're willing to 
smash the state—are we willing to criti- 


cize each other thoughtfully? 
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en Norman Finkelstein 
was told that some argu- 
ments from his book The 


Holocaust Industry were being used 
by German neo-nazis, he could only 
lamely assert that neo-nazis are nu- 
merically—and therefore politically— 
insignificant. No doubt in the academ- 
ic and intellectual circles he runs in 
that’s true; neo-nazis don't usually tar- 
get them for recruitment. Those of us 
who engage in street-level, real world 
actions and discussions have a slightly 
different experience. In the US and 
Europe in the past few years however 
white supremacists have been deliber- 
ately aping the symbols and parapher- 
nalia of antifascists and anarchists. 
This is troubling for any number of 
reasons, not the least of which is the 
confusion generated among otherwise 
sincere anarchists, many of whom are 
unfamiliar with the specific tropes and 
discourse of fascism, and who may 
therefore become interested in making 
contact with—perhaps even getting 
sucked into—such groups. 

Recently I was told that an essay I 
wrote for Green Anarchy (“Leftism 
101”) exists as a link on the website 
of the Bay Area National Anarchists 
[sic]. One of the problems that arose as 
I considered writing a response is that 
publicly objecting to its presence there 
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would no doubt bring undue attention 
to the half-dozen or so cretins within 
its orbit. But how complicit would I be 
in furthering their project if I did not 
issue a clear public denunciation? This 
is not a question of copyright or intel- 
lectual property; it’s a question of being 
perceived to abet obvious counter-revo- 
lutionaries. 

Compounding this ethical dilemma, 
I would feel particularly shitty if, by 
some fluke, it was my essay that finally 
broke down even one person's last 
critical barrier, and helped to push her 
into the arms of racists and/or crypto- 
fascists. As is the case with all my post- 
left essays, “Leftism 101” has to do with 
the difficult historical relations between 
leftists and anarchists, and despite the 
fevered imagination of many anti-post- 
left anarchists, has nothing at all to do 
with being curious about, or supportive 
of, the right. 

I have not previously worried about 
anything of mine being so misconstrued 
(some years ago, the RAND Corporation 
thoroughly botched what they thought 
was my analysis of the N30 Seattle 
Black Bloc, but I’ve never bothered to 
try to correct their misunderstanding). 
The current problem, however, goes 
back to the deliberate confusion being 
sowed by BANA and other ideologues of 
decentralized and xenophobic cultural 
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racism, who try to make that particular 
form of white supremacy (or, as they call 
it, “Tribalism”) attractive to anarchists 
who would not normally be the least bit 
interested in such puerile and authori- 
tarian foolishness. 

So here’s my public denunciation: the 
use of “Leftism 101” (or any other essay 
or analysis by me) by the right-wing 
racists of Bay Area National Anarchists 
[sic] is totally unacceptable. Any insight 
they, their supporters, hangers-on, ass- 
kissers, wannabes, or any other counter- 
revolutionary scumbags glean from 
anything I have written or will write is 
purely random and definitely uninten- 
tional on my part. I write for anarchists 
and others interested in the projects of 
self-organized anti-hierarchical, anti- 
capitalist, and anti-nationalist revolu- 
tion; the abolition of the state, capital, 
and all other forms of domination; the 
promotion of voluntary co-operation 
and association. As such, my writing 
should be of little interest, and even less 
use, to the ridiculous antics of BANA and 
any and all such idiotic formations. 

As a result of this ethical bind being 
forced on me by a tiny cluster of white 
supremacists, I have arrived at a new 
principle: no benefit or profit should 
accrue to my enemies—however insig- 
nificant they may or may not be— 
through my writing. Fuck off BANa! 


mbattled partisans of the En- 

lightenment sometimes lament 

in rather hysterical tones the per- 
nicious postmodern tendency to judge 
everything to be merely relative, thus 
robbing us of anything that we can be- 
lieve in as really true. Professor 
Emeritus of Anthropology Bri- 
an Morris's review of Iam nota 
Man I am Dynamite: Friedrich 
Nietzsche and the Anarchist 
Tradition gives us very reassur- 
ing evidence that some things 
are not relative at all. 

In fact, he demonstrates that 
some things are absolutely and 
quite conspicuously true. For 
example, the fact the Professor 
Emeritus misread the book in 
question in the most ridicu- 
lously simpleminded manner. 
So there’s at least one thing 
that is clearly not relative. Take 
that, Derrida! Relativism is 
hereby defeated once and for all, 
thanks to the efforts of Professor 
Emeritus Brian Morris. 

According to the Professor Emeritus, 
I am not a Man I am Dynamite “is 
largely an attempt to convince us that 
the reactionary philosopher Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, now in vogue amongst 
academics, was actually a true anar- 
chist.” Furthermore, in the opinion of the 
Professor Emeritus, “the essay that repre- 


sents the main thrust of this collection 
is the one by Max Cafard.” So, if it can 
be shown conclusively that the Professor 
Emeritus has fundamentally misunder- 
stood and misrepresented “the essay by 
Max Cafard,” as it most certainly can, 
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then the Professor Emeritus’s embarrass- 
ingly limp thrusts at the entire collection 
can be suitably laughed off (while the 
embattled cause of objective truth is inci- 
dentally vindicated in the process). 

One of the Professor Emeritus’s 
attempted thrusts goes as follows: “Cafard 
has now, it seems, adopted liberal politics, 
advocating bioregional representative 
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MY NIETZSCHE CAN BEAT UP 
YOUR NIETZSCHE 


MAX CAFARD 


government with coercive legal powers 
and a market economy, as well as whole- 
heartedly embracing Nietzschean aristo- 
cratic individualism.” “It seems” that is, to 
someone like a Professor Emeritus who 
picks up a slanderous attack second-hand 
and doesn't make the slightest 
effort to discover whether what 
he repeats is true. In reality, 
most of his baseless claims were 
concocted in the course of a 
tirade by a different Professor 
Emeritus, the late Professor 
Murray Bookchin. But let’s 
look only at the particular 
claim that’s most relevant to 
the present topic, that I “whole- 
heartedly embrace Nietzschean 
aristocratic individualism.” 

In the book from 
which “Nietzschean Anarchy” 
is reprinted ! I reject any such 
aristocratic individualism quite 
explicitly and in fact mock it: 
“The more we try to become 
heroic, self-asserting ‘individ- 
uals’ the more we become pitiful puppets 
playing a ridiculous role.” Needless to say, 
the Emeritus Professor didn’t read the 
book, so he never saw this passage, but he 
also failed to comprehend similar state- 
ments in the very article he attacks. 

According to the Professor Emeritus, 
not only do I “wholeheartly embrace” 
Nietzsche, meaning presumably that 
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I see no weaknesses in his thought; I 
also depict him as a “good anarchist,” 
completely disregarding his non-anar- 
chistic side. The Professor Emeritus 
even goes to the trouble of looking up a 
few distasteful passages in Nietzsche to 
educate the reader on that philosopher's 
nasty qualities. 

However, he might have directed 
those unfortunate readers instead to 
my supposed “Sweet Embraceable 
Nietzsche” article. When the Professor 
Emeritus skimmed the article for ammu- 
nition in his pathetically contrived attack 
he either didn't run across or couldn't 


Rather than leaving this “worst of 
Nietzsches” to the reader's imagina- 
tion, I also explain quite clearly how 
bad and “unembraceable” this Ni- 
etzsche could actually be: 


The abysmal Nietzsche emerges for ex- 
ample in a statement, quite appropri- 
ately, on the topic of “depth.” A man, 
he says, “who has depth, in his spirit as 
well as in his desires . . . must always 
think about women as Orientals do; 
he must conceive of woman as a pos- 
session, as property that can be locked, 
as something predestined for service 


Yet, anyone who has been 
involved in long-term activism on 
the left becomes familiar with the 

reactive character-structure. 


comprehend the following passage in 
which I clearly and precisely reject the 
simplistic view that he attacks: 


As we cross the non-existent borders of 
the Nietzschean regions, we find that we 
might explore the Nietzsche who is an 
anarchist, the Nietzsche who is not an an- 
archist, the Nietzsche who both is and is 
not an anarchist, and the Nietzsche who 
neither is nor is not an anarchist. Or more 
accurately, we might explore the ways in 
which the many Nietzsches are and are 
not all of these. The many Nietzsches are 
often brilliant, witty, satirical, ironic, inci- 
sive, analytical, subtle, intelligent, and pro- 
found, but not infrequently also superficial, 
pretentious, heavy-handed, pathetic, petty, 
fatuous, buffoonish. It would be tempting 
to turn our surre(gion)al travelogue into 
“A Tale of Two Nietzsches.” However, 
we will limit our visit for the most part to 
“The Best of Nietzsches.” There is, how- 
ever, “The Worst of Nietzsches,” and this 
worst can be indeed abysmal. 


and achieving her perfection in that.” 
[BGE 357] And savor the exquisite 
odor of this statement: “We would no 
more choose the ‘first Christians’ to as- 
sociate with than Polish Jews--not that 
one even required any objection to them: 
they both do not smell good.” [A 625] 
On Nietzsche as a pretentious buffoon, 
see Friedrich Nietzsche, Ecce Homo, part 
two, “Why I am So Clever,” and part five, 
“Why I am Such an Asshole.” 


No one who is moderately literate, 
or whose condition is not emeritus in 
extremus could read this and find the 
Professor’s depiction of my view of 
Nietzsche to be anything but fictional. 

So confused is the befuddled Professor 
Emeritus that he accuses me both of 
adopting Jiberal politics and also of 
promoting the virulently anti-/iberal aris- 
tocratic individualism of the Nietzsche 
that he loves to hate and thinks to be the 
“true” Nietzsche. The Professor Emeritus 
also complains that I attack not only the 
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late Professor Murray Bookchin, but also 
“scores of other unnamed leftists, class 
struggle anarchists, and anti-capitalists.” 
He doesn't explain how he knows that 
it’s “scores” that I mercilessly savage, 
since as he says, I don't list their names. 
How does he know I’m not raking only 
a dozen or two over the coals? How does 
he know that I’m not dissing hundreds, 
thousands, or even millions of them? 
Or maybe it’s just one or two Emeritus 
Professors. 

In reality, the PO’ed PE doesn't have 
a clue about what I’m doing. However, 
it should be quite clear that what I 
actually tear into in the article is the 
phenomenon of reactivity, which the 
Professor Emeritus doesn’t even bother 
to discuss. Yet, anyone who has been 
involved in long-term activism on the 
left becomes familiar with the reactive 
character-structure. Those who suffer 
from it define themselves primarily 
by their oppositional role. They often 
specialize in victimology. They tend to 
lose all creative vision, sense of joy and 
appreciation of life. They usually fail 
to inspire others and end up as burned 
out shells, whether they actually drop 
out of politics or continue to plod on as 
militant zombies. They are almost always 
boring and fanatical. They are deadly 
serious. They are hysterically defensive of 
their sacred cows. Needless to say, they're 
incapable of learning anything from a 
brilliant critic such as Nietzsche. 

The Professor Emeritus deduces, 
apparently ex nihilo, that in putting in 
a good word for a long-dead German 
philosopher I must somehow “dismiss 
contemporary anarchists.” In reality, far 
from dismissing them, I work alongside 
contemporary anarchists such as those 
who are creating a new anti-authori- 
tarian culture, forming affinity groups in 
which anarchist values can be put into 
practice in real life, creating self-managed 
democratic forms of production, housing 
and consumption, and those giving 
an  anti-authoritarian, anti-capitalist 
and clearly anarchist dimension to the 
anti-war and global justice protests. I’ve 


1AM NOT A MAN I AM DYNAMITE: 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE AND THE ANARCHIST TRADITION* 


REVIEWED BY BRIAN MORRIS 


is interesting collection of essays, 
mostly by male academic philos- 
ophers, is largely an attempt to 


convince us that the reactionary philos- 
opher Friedrich Nietzsche was actu- 
ally a true anarchist—pure, creative, life 
affirming, elitist. By contrast, those 
awful nineteenth century anarchists 
such as Bakunin and Kropotkin, 
in criticizing and challenging state 
power, economic exploitation under 
capitalism and all forms of social 
oppression, were not real anarchists, 
for they were motivated only by 
envy, weakness and ressentiment and 
were lacking in any creative impulse. 
‘These academics have their under- 
standing back-to-front, of course. 

‘The collection is edited by the late 
John Moore, who is described in 


the introduction as an eccentric a 


‘iconoclastic’ thinker—even though 
Moore joyfully embraced every 
intellectual fad around, from primitiv- 
ism and spiritualism to Nietzschean aris- 
tocratic individualism, and never lost an 
opportunity to denigrate reason, social- 
ism and class-struggle anarchism. Moore 
also repudiated the Enlightenment— 
unlike his guru Nietzsche—and arro- 
gantly described Kropotkin as “obso- 
lete”, ignorant of the fact that Kropotkin 
had critiqued ‘modernity’ even before 


Nietzsche. Apparently Moore did not 


DeWitt Cheng 


advocate the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of the capitalist order and the 
creative development of other forms of 
social life based on mutual aid and volun- 
tary co-operation. Instead he advocated 
‘insurrection’ by cultural aesthetes. This 


starry-eyed follower of Nietzsche seems 
oblivious to the fact that the ‘hermit 
of Sils-Maria’ (as Nietzsche described 
himself) feared, hated, resented and 
repudiated all forms of  insurrec- 
tion, especially on the part of the lower 
classes—or the ‘rabble’, as he contemptu- 
ously described ordinary working people. 
Moore's linear ‘two-stage’ conception of 
anarchist history is equally simplistic and 
quite fallacious. 


Within the collection there are some 
thoughtful essays exploring the links 
between Nietzsche and the anarchist 
tradition, although the esoteric philoso- 
pher Ananda Coomaraswamy is certainly 
no anarchist, being an ardent supporter 
of the caste system—his ‘anti-poli- 
tics’ being related to the benefit of 
the Brahman caste! ‘There are also 
essays on the theory of ‘chaos’, an 
advocacy of which is said to be 
shared by both Nietzsche and anar- 
chists—as you know, anarchists 
have long been ignorantly criti- 
cized for being apostles of disor- 
der and chaos instead of being 
honestly characterised as standing 
for intelligent autonomy. This is as 
well as chaos being a characteris- 
tic of the world. The world, we are 
told, is anarchistic! These detached 
academics do not appear to have 
heard of complexity theory, which 
was actually expressed in embryonic form 
by anarchists like Kropotkin at the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

‘There are essays also on such topics 
as nihilism, religion, and the ‘death 
of God’. Unfortunately these essays 
consist largely of scholastic jargon and 
theological blather, with ample refer- 
ence to the esoteric writings of Deleuze 
and Heidegger. I’m afraid they left me 
cold, and conveyed precious little about 
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defended them, for example, against 
the late Professor Emeritus Bookchin’s 
slanderous attacks, seething with 
ressentiment, in which he dismisses as 
mere superficial “Lifestyle Anarchism” 
some the most creative, imaginative 
and inspiring forms of contemporary 
anarchist practice. 

Ironically, the Professor Emeritus 
seems to find one shortcoming in I am 
not a Man I am Dynamite to be the fact 
that most of the writers are “professors” 
and “academics.” The Professor Emeritus 
uses these as terms of reproach, as if 
the mere mention of them is enough 
to discredit the writer’s ideas. But what 
could he possibly be thinking when he 
does this, since as a Professor Emeritus, 
he is, of all things, a Professor? As I begin 
to contemplate my own possible future 
emeritushood, I’m only too aware that 
that state often implies certain lapses 
in memory. Nevertheless, it seems hard 
to believe that his own professorship 
could have slipped the Professor Emeri- 
tus’s mind. Or possibly it’s a class thing. 
The Professor Emeritus is a professor 
at the University of London, one of 
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the most prestigious universities in the 
entire Anglo-Saxon world. So maybe his 
professor-bashing is a bit like the high- 
priced whore trashing the other whores 
for being common streetwalkers. Maybe 
he’s got a point. 

But even if we let him off the hook on 
that one, it actually gets worse, because 
the Professor Emeritus goes on to attack 
the contributors not only for being 
academics (a verifiable fact about 75% 
of them anyway, as opposed to an entire 
100% of him), but also for being detached 
academics. There’s only one thing you 
can say about somebody like that: Morris 
Mama detached. I checked his Univer- 
sity of London web page and there’s 
nothing listed there about any kind of 
activism. If he has in fact engaged in any 
activism, he’s courageously and success- 
fully detached it from his academic web 
page. (3) Also, under his list of “Research 
Interests” he lists “fungi” but nothing at 
all about anarchism. However, whether 
or not the Professor Emeritus has ever 
gotten involved in any activism, he 
certainly distorts the contributors’ level 
of political engagement. Daniel Colson, 
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for example, has been one of the best 
known activists in the French anarchist 
movement for decades. I could give other 
examples. 

So I have three suggestions for the 
Professor Emeritus to add to his “To 
Do’ list: 1) Do at least a cursory check of 
a person's background before slandering 
the victim; 2) Read a book or article 
carefully before trashing it for what’s not 
in it; and above all 3) Spend more time 


with fungi. 


Max Cafard 
Deconstruction Workers’ Union 


Industrial Workers of the World 


NOTES 


1 Max Cafard, The Surre(gion)alist Manifesto 
and Other Writings (Baton Rouge: Exquisite 
Corpse Books, 2003). 


2 -http://www.goldsmiths.ac.uk/anthropol- 
ogy/staff/b-morris.php 


Nietzsche or anarchism that I did not 
already know. 

‘The essay that represents the main 
thrust of this collection is by Max Cafard. 
In a previous life he was known as John 
Clark and was the author of a sterling 
critique of Max Stirner as well as being 
a keen promoter of Murray Bookchin’s 
social ecology. Cafard has now, it seems, 
adopted liberal politics, advocating biore- 
gional representative government with 
coercive legal powers and a market 
economy, as well as whole-heartedly 
embracing Nietzschean aristocratic indi- 
vidualism. What is surprising and quite 
deplorable about Cafard’s essay (apart 
from his critique of postmodernism) is 
that he not only applauds the farrago of 
nonsense and misunderstandings that 
Nietzsche expressed towards anarchism, 
but applies this same crude psycholo- 
gistic analysis to contemporary anar- 
chism too. Venting his spleen on Murray 
Bookchin in particular, as well as scores 
of other unnamed leftists, class struggle 
anarchists and anti-capitalists, this liberal 
professor informs us that all opposition 
to the state, capitalism and other forms of 
social oppression is purely motivated by 
‘ressentiment’! Thus contemporary anar- 
chists are dismissed by Cafard as power- 
hungry dogmatists, fanatics, sectarians, 
nihilists—as violent and rigid person- 
alities who not only have a contempt 
for people but are quite unable to love 
other beings or the Earth. Cafard’s long 
essay is simply a banal regurgitation of 
Nietzsche’s own dim critique of anar- 
chism—full of venom, malice, slander, 
misunderstandings and resentment itself. 
Enough said. 

With a few exceptions the collec- 
tion of essays in I am Not a Man I am 
Dynamite take a rather sycophantic and 
uncritical attitude towards Nietzsche, 
hardly challenging Nietzsche’s confused 
understanding of socialism and anar- 
chism. They also completely fail to engage 
with the concept of ‘aristocracy’, which 
is a key notion and ideal for Nietzsche; 
and furthermore they interpret the 
philosopher's ‘will to power’ as a purely a 
psychological category, involving creative 


agency. In fact, for Nietzsche the will to 


power also involved social relationships 
of power, in terms of exploitation, domi- 
nation, suppression, command, overpow- 
ering the weak, mastery, and of course, 
war—all of which Nietzsche approved of 
and affirmed. 

There is undoubtedly a libertarian 
aspect to Nietzsche's philosophy: his 
solitary form of individualism, with its 
aesthetic appeal to self-making so allur- 
ing to cultural aesthetes; the radical 
critique implied in his “revaluation of all 
values”; his strident attack on the state in 


being ironic? Nietzsche's misogyny is 
well known, and he often described 
women as chattel or property. Reciprocity, 
mutual aid, and equal rights for all were 
all poisonous doctrines to Nietzsche, for 
what he valued was a “good and healthy 
aristocracy” (his words). Dionysian 
philosophers, Nietzsche implies, should 
be the commanders and legislators in 
the aristocratic order he envisaged. As a 
sympathetic biographer put it: Nietzsche 
always identified with the nobility, and 
advocated “a social system in which a 
small number of select human beings 


For all their limitations you at 
least know which side of the fence 


they stand on... 


Thus Spoke Zarathustra, and his impas- 
sioned celebration of the life instincts, 
personal freedom and power. But was 
Nietzsche really the ‘good anarchist’ as 
Cafard describes him? Hardly. For the 
radicalism of his aristocratic individu- 
alism is more than off-set by his thor- 
oughly reactionary mindset. The “revalu- 
ation of all values” did not for Nietzsche 
extend to challenging aristocratic values, 
hierarchy, the class structure or economic 
forms of exploitation—and anyone who 
did so was vehemently denounced by 
Nietzsche as a dolt or a blockhead, or as 
poisonous. Though he opposed tyranny 
and oligarchy, it is clear that socio- 
economic power for Nietzsche should 
serve and protect the strong, the noble, 
the aristocracy. Under no circumstances 
should power benefit the weak, the lower 
classes, the slaves or the rabble, let alone 
usurp the aristocratic order. Nietzsche 
heaps praise upon the caste system and 
its ranked hierarchy; he clearly admired 
dictators like Julius Caesar and Napo- 
leon; and he even played around with the 
idea not simply of improving the human 
race, but of eradicating the weak—by 
poisoning their wells! Or was he simply 


dominates the rest and employs them as 
slaves” (Hollingdale 1972). Hardly the 
kind of society that anarchists envisage— 
one based on mutual aid and co-opera- 
tion and voluntary associations: a free 
communism, a politics of community 
and of difference, to stick current labels 
on these ideas. 

Contributors to this collection may 
express their admiration and enthusiasm 
for Nietzsche and his concept of the aer- 
mensch, but give me Kropotkin, Malatesta 
and Rocker any day. For all their limita- 
tions you at least know which side of the 
fence they stand on: on the side of the 
oppressed, creatively engaged in devel- 
oping alternative modes of social life— 
unlike Nietzscheans, who are intent only 
on promoting a parasitic cultural elite. 


* Brian Morris, Review of John Moore and 
Spencer Sunshine (eds.), I am Not a Man I 
am Dynamite: Friedrich Nietzsche and the 
Anarchist Tradition, New York: Autono- 
media 2004 in Philosophy Now # 58 (Nov./ 
Dec. 2006), online at http://www.philoso- 
phynow.org/issue58/58morris.htm; reprinted 
in Social Anarchism, Freedom, and Anarchist 
News Dot Org. 
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EMBARRASSMENTS TO THE 
ANARCHIST MILIEU 


THIS APPEARED ANONYMOUSLY ON VARIOUS ANARCHIST WEBSITES 


SociAL War Neeps SociAL SKILLS 


( : hange is inevitable they say, 
but not all change is good. 
For the past few years, there 

has been a growing trend within the 
United States anarchist movement to- 
wards something called “Social War.” 
We're starting to see it more and more 
in actions and in writings: a tendency 
towards violence and rupture, with no 
regard for the tried and true values 
of serious activism.. This fad is repre- 
sented by several writings and publica- 
tions, including Earth First! Means So- 
cial War, the recently published online 
pdf Utopia//Emergency, and a French 
pamphlet called The Coming Insurrec- 
tion. The tone of these writings is one 
of arrogance and disdain. Immature 
references are made to pop-culture, 
profanity is ubiquitous, and the writ- 
ing is deeply alienating to people who 
arent in the know. They are flippant 
and rub people the wrong way, encour- 
aging division where there should be 
cohesion and respect. 

In Martin Luther King’s speech at 
the march on Washington, was profanity 
used? Is the Zaptatista message one 
of division? Does Take Back the Land 
joke around about the struggle against 
oppression and exploitation? That is 
not how real change is made; vulgar 
immaturity isn't going to improve our 
position on matters. People need to see 


that anarchists are not monsters; they 
are real people proposing real solutions 
to the problems of capitalism. Don't get 
us wrong, activism is fun and engaging, 
but what these “Social War”ists don’t 
realize is that real critique requires 


political event led by people of color 
was hijacked by these social warriors 
who want nothing more than to get 
their kicks. People of color were in the 
street to have their voices heard and to 
demand police accountability, not to 


mature investigation and inquiry into 
social movements. It requires lengthy 
reflection of our actions, their repercus- 
sions and how they fit into the overall 
struggle of social justice movements. 

“Social War” actions are equally 
confrontational and divisive. Like the 
protests in Oakland around the police 
execution of Oscar Grant, a legitimate 
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be rendered invisible and silenced by 
the sounds of small businesses being 
smashed. At the 2008 rNc, a widely 
viewed video documents a prescient 
critique of the Black Block; an organizer 
from Funk the War shouts, “it’s being 
led by a bunch of agro dudes!” “Occupy 
everything right now” they say, but to, 
and for whom, do they speak? Who 
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has the privilege to define the course 
of movements in this way? Where is 
the color in social war? The women? 
On these matters, they maintain a 
telling silence that speaks volumes. They 
muse about becoming a war-machine. 
However we know this to mean some- 
thing very different: a commitment to 
directly democratic counter institutions 
that stand the test of time. Commu- 
nity centers, self-managed workplaces, 
and spaces for alternative cultural 
production are nowhere on their map. 

They don't want to build a new world 
in the shell of the old; it just seems 
like they want to destro y the world. 
“Nothing is more necessary than insur- 
rection,” they write, but what is their 
commitment to the community? The 
disciples of social war aren't seriously 
committed to building long lasting 
radical institutions such as Food Not 
Bombs, which has served tens of thou- 
sands of free vegetarian and vegan meals 
to homeless and poor people all across 
the world. Where will they be in six 
months, after the riots, when the rest of 
us are doing the serious work of commu- 
nity organizing? We should be strate- 
gizing more along the lines of the Hope 
from People bloc, which was signed 
by prominent radical individuals from 
across the United States who wanted 
to take advantage of President Obama’s 
message of hope that inspired so many 
marginalized and oppressed people 
to build towards a more just world. 

To wrap up, until “social war” 
develops some social skills, we're left to 
ponder what they really want. As of now 
it seems that these “social warriors” want 
nothing more than to attack and destroy 
capitalism —as if that constitutes some 
sort of totality. Maybe if they'd take the 
time to explain what they want, wed 
see that really we want the same things. 
We know that all of us have hope for 
a better world where no one is illegal, 
where everyone has dignified housing 
and meaningful work, and where there is 
equality for all and true democracy. Let’s 


get serious and work on this together! 


Dan Lewis 
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HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY? 


We encourage thoughtful participation in this dialogue. All letters will be printed 
with author's initials, city and state, or country only, unless you specifically state that 


your name and address should be used. 


When necessary we will edit letters for redundancy, illegibility, and/or death threats. 


We will not edit for typos, or other inaccuracies. 


Address letters to editor@anarchymag.org 


C.A.L Press PO BOX 3448 Berkeley, CA 94703 


Listo Para la Lucha 


Ajoda, 

I was visiting a friend of mine 
and came across your magazine 
#59 where I read the obituary 
of Manolo Gonzalez. Like 
Manolo, my father and uncles 
had to leave Spain after the 
War. My favorite uncle, Olivo, 
was an anarchist, always happy 
and doing the right thing. Like 
Manolo, he is not with us any 
more, but when I am in Spain, I 
always visit his grave in Asturias. 
He is present with us, the ones 
who knew him well. I'll end this 
note the same way he used to 
end his, even in old age: 
jListo para la lucha! 

- Emesto for Olivo 


My Anarchist Point of View 


Dear Editor, 


My Own Anarchist Point of 

View 

What you get from the Govern- 

ment (all of them) are: 
OFFICIAL LIES! 

They don't want to wake the 

citizens up. They might get 

pissed. 

I woke up long time ago because 

I was pissed. Pissed about my 

taxes—used to kill people. 

Government—steals and _ lies 


OFTEN—only idiots in charge. 


Do things for yourself or not at 
all. 

“Tighten your belts!” Yeah— 
around their necks! 

Government of the Rich by the 
Rich for the Rich. 

They do not do for the workers 
or the home owners. Only 
their rich cronys! (They’ll find 
excuses) 

Now that the election is over— 
all the fucking policos will just 
slink back into their corners and 
go down their holes. 

Back to business as_ usual 
(helping themselves!). My 
final word on Politics—mental 
pygmy’s rule the world! 

All guts and little reason to act 
with no reason. 

Hard to ignore people when they 
are out to destroy you. Assholes 
All! 

Obama is smart but he is going 
to disappoint us. It is in the 
nature of the job! Why vote? 
Sincerely, 

Rich Foreman 


Classically Destructive 


Dear Anarchists, 

Enclosed is a money order... 
In a nihilistic moment I 
destroyed my personal computer 
with my steel-toe boots, so I 
am unable to get online to view 
your selection of t-shirts... If no 
t-shirts are available, please send 
me a book by Mikhail Bakunin 
or somebody classically destruc- 
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tive or chaotic. I enjoy reading 
Anarchy magazine but have 
had difficulty procuring a copy 
at my local bookseller (Barnes 
and fucking Noble!), so I am 
subscribing. Any free primers 
or pamphlets, and/or copyable 
/distributable flyers would be 
fantastic. Thanx and please 
continue to work at smashing 
the state and destroying the 
Establishment! Chaos! 


JM 


T(he)o E(go)ach (and) 
Hi(t)s Own 


Dear Editors, 

Have you ever thought of a 
song and later during the day 
you went to turn on the radio 
and there it was playing? Is this 
coincidence or something more? 
We have this happen too often 
to think that it’s coincidence. 

I believe we sometimes 
communicate without trying. A 
lot of the things I see in AAODA 
are like that. I live in a part of 
the country where there are a lot 
of Natives and I’ve asked several 
different ones “what did people 
call America before the<whites 
came?” They did not say “ours” of 
course. They said that they didn’t 
need a name for it because it was 
for everybody. 

Another thought I had was 
“why does one’s spiritual prefer- 
ence matter to whether or not 
someone is an anarchist?” The 


next issue of AJODA had points 
on that particular argument in 
the letters. Especially Peter G’s 
reference to what Wolfi said 
about “God.” Wolfi and Peter 
G are both ardent anarchists. 
One is spiritual and the other is 
not. Like what I got from Max 
Stirner, “To Each His Own.” 
Unless our beliefs fuel the estab- 
lishment or abet it, then they 
dont threaten anarchism or 
anarchy. 

Another shocker. I was 
wondering whatever happened 
to John Zerzan, and there he 
was in #67. I may not agree 
with what every anarchist says 
every time but I’m glad that 
they believe what they do and 
I believe we are in sync even 
though it doesn’t always seem 
that way! 

Peace Love and Anarchy 
‘The Little Anarchist’ 


Errors, Ommisions, and 
Bald-Faced Lies 


Dear Editors, 

A collection of my writings 
has recently been published by 
Editions Xenia of Vevey, Swit- 
zerland, in English under the 
title The Road to Revolution, 
and in French under the title 
L’'Effondrement du Systéme Tech- 
nologique. The book also contains 
an afterword (appearing as a 
preface in the French version) by 
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Dr. Patrick Barriot, and an after- 
word by Dr. David Skrbina. The 
publisher has billed this volume 
as “the complete & authorized 
Unabomber,” but in reality it is 
neither complete nor authorized. 

The book is not complete, 
because it omits some of my 
published writing; for example 
“Ship of Fools,” which is 
probably my best-known work 
after “Industrial Society and its 
Future.” The book is authorized 
in the sense that I agreed to its 
publication, but parts of the text 
appear in the book in a form not 
authorized by me. Moreover, I 
authorized neither the contents 
of the bibliography nor the 
afterword by Dr. Barriot. 

The manuscript for the book 
was prepared by Dr. Barriot from 
my handwritten work. Over a 
period of several months Dr. 
Barriot sent me his typed drafts 
of my letters and essays so that 
I could correct them. His drafts 
contained numerous errors, and 
I sent him long lists of correc- 
tions. Dr. Barriot assured me 
that he would “follow” all my 
corrections but after the book 
was published I was shocked to 
discover that Dr. Barriot had 
simply ignored some of my lists 
of corrections and sent the corre- 
sponding drafts to the publisher 
just as they were—full of errors. 
As a result, part of the published 
book is marred by errors, some 
of which are serious enough to 
change the meaning of the text. 
For example, in Note 16 of my 
essay “Industrial Society and its 
Future,” the published book has 
“property” and “physically inde- 
pendent of each other.” 

I can't say exactly how much 
of the text is mutilated in this 
way, because at this writing 
(April 9, 2009) I have not yet 
been able to obtain a complete 
copy of the book; I have only 
photocopies of about 40% of 
it. At a minimum, the texts of 
my essays “The Truth About 
Primitive Life” and “Industrial 
Society and its Future,” as they 
appear in the book, must be 
considered unreliable, because at 
least parts of them are seriously 
marred by errors. I have as yet 
much less information about the 


French version of the book than 
about the English version, but it 
should not be assumed that the 
former is any more accurate than 
the latter. For example, para- 
graph 9 of “Industrial Society 
and its Future” has been entirely 
omitted from the French version. 

The content of Dr. Barriot’s 
afterword was unknown to me 
prior to publication of the book. 
When the book appeared I was 
dismayed to learn that part of 
Dr. Barriot’s afterword echoed 
the same leftist ideas from which 
I am anxious to distance myself, 
and that another part linked 
me with the “Red Brigade,” the 
“Red Army Faction,” and other 
groups of the extreme left that I 
despise. 

In a note to his afterword, Dr, 
Skrbina cites several books about 
me that are in varying degrees 
irresponsible and/or dishonest, 
and these works are also listed 
in the bibliography of The Road 
to Revolution. In particular, Dr. 
Skrbina’s note and the bibliog- 


raphy both list a book by Waits 
and Shors that consists mostly 
of barefaced lies. I could have 
provided Dr. Skrbina and the 
publisher with proof that that 
book contained lies, but I had no 
opportunity to do so, because the 
bibliography was inserted in The 
Road to Revolution without my 
prior knowledge and I did not 
know before publication that Dr. 


Skrbina’s afterword would cite - 


Waits and Shors. 

In part it’s my own fault 
that these irresponsible works 
are cited in Dr. Skrbina’s after- 
word and in the bibliography. In 
March 2006 I saw a preliminary 
version of what later became 
the afterword, and I wrote to 
Dr. Skrbina pointing out several 


problems with it; among others, 
the fact that the book by Waits 
and Shors, which he cited, was a 
hoax. Dr. Skrbina answered that 
he would take my criticisms into 
account when he next revised 
the piece. 

A year and a half later, in 
November 2007, Dr. Barriot 
suggested to me that Dr. Skrbi- 
na’s piece (later called an “after- 
word”) should be included in 
The Road to Revolution, and I 
consented. Due to excessive 
pressure of other work I failed 
to ask Dr. Barriot to send me 
a copy of the revised version of 
the piece, and I even neglected 
to reread the original version. I 
remembered vaguely that there 
had been some problems with 
the original version, but I just 
assumed or hoped that they 
had been corrected. That was a 
serious mistake. 

‘The citations to the irrespon- 
sible works I’ve mentioned, and 
above all the citation to Waits 
and Shors, should have been 
omitted from Dr. Skrbina’s 
afterword and from the bibliog- 
raphy. 

Ted Kaczynski 
Florence, CO 


Real or Imagined or Both? 


AJODA, 

I have decided to wade into 
the ‘War Zone of Words’ due 
to Peter Georgacarakos’s letter 
asking, nay begging for ‘the 
arrogant anarchist’ to debunk 
the argument from contingency 
and the maladroit Cosmolog- 
ical Argument. As it were, my 
myopia is purely visual not a 
lack of discernment, especially 
when dealing with supernatural- 
isms; so as Peter throws down 
the gauntlet, I will accept his 
challenge. 

I would like to battle with the 
Cosmological Argument first. 
This particular argument simply 
states that since everything must 
have a cause, the universe must 
have a cause, and therefore that 
cause must be God. I refer to this 
argument as maladroit due to 
the clumsy logic it emerges from. 
Peter’s ‘20 years of scientific 
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and philosophical study’ must 
have lead him to Hume and 
Kant who utterly destroyed the 
argument. They showed that the 
main problem with the Cosmo- 
logical Argument, much like the 
Argument from Design, requires 
us to make sense of some kind of 
‘necessary existence.’ 

So that in answering a 
question of why anything exists 
with the a priori idea that some 
other thing of a similar kind 
exists puts us upon a merry- 
go-round of the same question 
arising again and again ad infi- 
nitum. In other words: What 
caused God? The reply that 
God is somehow  sel/f-caused 
brings forth the rebuttal: Why 
cannot the universe be the thing 
self-cause acts upon? It is also 
possible to use science-ism to 
deny the premise on the grounds 
that quantum physics, string 
theory, probability fluctuations 
and other arcane theoretical 
studies describe a universe where 
everything most definitely does 
not need to have a cause. 
Dealing a blow to an argument 
from contingency or possi- 
bility should seem impossible. 
Anything is possible, right? In 
fact, not everything in possible, 
in the actually existing world 
there is a finite number of possi- 
bilities. For example, building a 
phalanstery in the core of the 
sun is not within the relm of 
our existent possibilities; while 
building in Texas may not be 
a succes fou it is nevertheless 
possible. Supernaturalism or 
‘some transcendental level of 
being’ falls apart when a person 
cogitates upon its intentional 
object. That is, understanding 
that our beliefs, thoughts, 
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wishes, dreams, and desires are 
necessarily about things; so that 
we find intentional objects are 
things people are able to think 
about (a phrase Dennett believes 
unsatisfactory). The intentional 
object is an abstraction brought 
into existence by the convictions 
of those who think upon a thing. 
The intentional object is much 
like Stirner’s ‘fixed idea’ and its 
‘hierarchy’ and ‘domination of 
thoughts,’ oppress us for, ‘the 
spiritual men have faken into 
their head something that is to be 
realized.’ ‘As they have only on 
ruling passion, so they provide 
for only one satisfaction, but 
for this more strenuously,’ they 
are wholly absorbed in it. Their 
entire activity is egoistic, but it 
is one-sided, unopened, narrow 
egoism, it is possessedness. 

In his ground-breaking book 
Breaking the Spell, Daniel 
Dennett offers us a story of 
Queen Elizabeth II in which 
children were asked to describe 
the Queen: 

‘The answers were charming: 
the Queen wore her crown 
while she “hovered over” Buck- 
ingham Palace, sat on the throne 
when she watched telly, and in 
general behaved like a cross 
between Mum and the Queen of 
Hearts.’ 

So we have to ask ourselves: 
can there be two seperate entities 
the real and the imagined. 

Philosophers are unable 
to reach consensus about ‘the 
things that exist’ because so 
many things exist in ‘one sense 
or another.’ These things or 
intentional objects easily become 
obsessions that dominate 
peoples lives even when they 
have full knowledge of the unre- 
ality of their obsession (e.g. the 
pop-star Miley Cyrus is often 
called by her Disney-esque alter 
ego Hana Montana in public). 
Now take the ability of an 
abstraction in a stronger sense 
(ie. without unbelief) such as 
the milleniarists who follow 
Daniel Pinchbeck’s half-baked 
cosmological 2012 prophecy or 
any similar beliefs viz: Freema- 
sons ruling the world through 
their everpresent New World 
Order, or the ‘alien’ conspiracy 


theories of Zecharia Sitchin. 


All of these concepts are easy 
to destroy with a modicum of 
logic and attention to detail, but 
with the question of God we 
enter a fog of obfucation, with 
no compass to give us direction, 
through which we can come 
to a consensus about a specific 
definition of what exactly God 
is. Hence, we get Peter’s chal- 
lenge to ‘[djebunk Buddhism, 
or Shinto, or Native American 
religion,’ as if ‘Religion exists’! 
No, there is no religion only a 
strong abstraction of a specific 
concept. The concept exists for 


Peter, but it is incoherent and 
incomprehensible. In the actually 
existing world it is nothing more 
than a quasi-trancendental spiri- 
tuality. 

Channeling Dennett again 
we find that when a person 
believes in a concept, such as the 
Gaia Spirit it ‘dominates people’s 
lives, and this domination is 
‘usually accomplished inderectly, 
by setting up a manifold of 
beliefs, giving people an inten- 
tional object that is featured in 
their thinking and the decisions 
they make.’ 

Fredy Perlman in The Repro- 
duction of Daily Life tells us 
about a hunter who: 


‘wearing an amulet downs a deer 
with a stone, he may consider 
the amulet as essential “factor” 
in downing the deer and even in 
providing the deer as an o bject 
to be downed. If he is a respon- 
sible and well-educated fetish 
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worshipper, he will devote his 
attention to his amulet, nour- 
ishing it with care and admira- 
tion; in order to improve the 
material conditions of his life, he 
will improve the way he wears 
the fetish, not the way he throws 
the stone; in a bind, he may even 
sent his amulet to “hunt” for 
him. His own daily activities are 
not transparent to him: when he 
eats well, he fails to see that it 
is his own actions of throwing 
the stone, and not the action of 
the amulet, that provides him 
with food; when he starves, he 
fails to see that it is his action of 
worshipping the amulet instead 
of hunting, and not the wrath of 
his fetish, that causes his starva- 
tion.” 


One _ stone, two _ intentional 
objects, so even though we 
believe in the real; and real things 
are believed in; the distinction 
between the intentional object 
and the really existing thing are 
not always clear. 

Suppose the hunter through 
the use of reason and logic began 
to suspect that he had been 
ignorant and mistaken, arriving 
at the realization that the amulet 
holds no power and that he alone 
is the architect of his reality. 

Peter’s challenge is not about 
‘religion’ or ‘God’ it is about his 
intentional object, this concept 
or ‘fixed idea’ has obviously 
played an important role in 
Peter’s life, but that alone says 
nothing about the existence 
or non-existence of his quasi- 
trancendental spirituality, and it 
is shifty and underhanded for 
Peter to shroud his argument 
in such facile obscurantism. If 
God is ‘just a feeling’ or is ‘in 
everything’ then what exactly is 
the actual purpose of a persons 
belief? 

Michel Onfray in his Atheist 
Manifesto succently states: ‘A 
man can certainly avoid facing 
tragic reality by imagining 
himself as somehow different 
from the being he truly is— 
but only at the cost of turning 
himself into something unrec- 
ognizable... Better the faith that 
brings peace of mind than the 
rationality that brings worry.’ 


The philosophers of the Enlight- 
enment sold out to pantheism 
for fear of the auto dé fa. So what 
is Peters fear? 

Supernaturalism overwhelm- 
ingly despises the mind and the 
free individual only to praise the 
act of submission and resigna- 
tion to things unseen. If we are 
to trust in something let us in 
the words of Bakunin, ‘trust the 
eternal spirit which destroys 
and annihilates only because it 
is the unfathomable and eter- 
nally creative source of all life.’ 
There is no purpose in believing 
in a supernaturalism that does 
nothing; that just is. Ockham’s 
razor shows that when two 
explanations are offered, one 
must discard the one that 
explains the least, explains 
nothing, or raises more questions 
than it answers. Mr. Georgacara- 
kos’s quasi-transcendental spiri- 
tuality explains nothing and I 
suspect if he was more coherent 
about his actual belief we would 
find that his ‘spirituality’ raises 
more questions than it answers 
(i.e. How and why does your 
concept interact with the world; 
What is your concepts purpose, 
Cte.) 

The Greeks put forth the 
motto: gnothi sé auton (Know 
thyself) this is impossible when 
a person spends time obsessing 
over the ‘contemplation of the 
unknowable.’ Those who believe 
in the supernatural need to 
utilize Ockham’s razor and slice 
off the parts of themselves that 
obstruct their knowledge of self, 
their true possibilities, dreams 
and desires. Only through 
Bakunin’s passion for destruc- 
tion or Stirner’s insatiable 
appetite can a person truly find 
their creative passion. 

Unfortunately, I have done 
freethinkers and anarchists alike 
a disservice in writing this letter, 
because as Festinger puts it in 
When Prophecy Fails: 


‘Suppose an individual believes 
something with his whole 
heart. Suppose further that he 
has a commitment to his belief, 
that he has taken irrevocable 
actions because of it; finally, 
suppose that he is presented with 


evidence, unequivocal and unde- 
niable evidence, that his belief 
is wrong. What will happen? 
The individual will frequently 
emerge not only unshaken, but 
even more convinced of the truth 
of his beliefs than ever before.’ 


So I’m sure Mr. Georgacarakos 
having waited for Anarchy #68 
will by chance read this letter 
(with no positive effect) and 
channeling Festinger, ‘he may 
even show a new fervor about 
convincing and converting other 
people to his view.’ This is inevi- 
table because most people have 
an inability to reason or think 
rationally. 


Bertram Russell distills the 
essence of belief in his essay 
Dreams and Facts when he states: 


‘The influence of our wishes 
upon our beliefs is a matter 
of common knowledge and 
observation, yet the nature of 
this influence is very generally 
misconceived. It is customary 
to suppose that the bulk of our 
beliefs are derived from some 
rational ground, and that desire 
is an only occasional disturbing 
force. The exact opposite of this 
would be nearer the truth: the 
great mass of beliefs by which 
we are supported in our daily life 
is merely the bringing forth of 
desire, corrected here and there, 
at isolated points, by the rude 
shock of fact. Man is essentially 
a dreamer, wakened sometimes 
for a moment by some peculiarly 
obtrusive element in the outer 
world, but lapsing again quickly 
into the happy somnolence of 
imagination.’ 

I practice Anarchy because it 
allows me to rationalize the 
world for what it truly is without 


presuppositions or supernatural- 
isms, but still allowing me to 
give shape to my desires not only 
in the soporific sleep of imagina- 
tion, but in concrete reality. 
Hamartia 


Oshkosh, WI 


Blaming it on ET Again 


Dear anarchymag.org: 

Do you remember _ the 
sudden right turn and awaiting 
police line in the Loop? Some 
of these rich Maoist idiots ran 
straight into the police line and 
buckshot instead of turning left 
and running down the highway 
and Lincoln Park to reconnoiter 
and reconsider tactics. 

Only Marxist, red fascist 
Bolsheviks with ruling class 
connections would deliberately 
run straight into a police line! 

Hence it is an oxymoron for 
you to kick the Left because the 
anarchymag.org/greenanarchy. 
org Club IS the Left, per se, i-e., 
dialectical and historical mate- 
rialists or Darwinian/Marxian 
bio/cultural/historical  “evolu- 
tionary progress” fusionists. 

The Anarchy AJODA/Green 
Anarchy Club will always be 
Leftist because you will never 
be able to kick bourgeois evolu- 
tionary theory—a dangerous, 
contagious desease as ecologi- 
cally deadly as state and civi- 
lization diffusing throughout 
the Universe. You could never 
kick evolution because it would 
force you to concede that the 
state (i.e., the chain of command 
of time dilated ancestors of the 
chiefly line, i.e., divine kingship) 
and its by-products (e.g., urban 
sprawl and advancing techno- 
logical ecocide) are extraterres- 
trial in origin! 

Smash the Internet! 

David G. Pearson (Montezuma) 
15A Jason St Apt 4A 

Arlington MA 02174 


To Publish One’s Quaintness 


The latest/last issue of Anarchy: 
A Journal of Desire Armed is 


impressive if read from back 
to front. Otherwise, the first 
thing a reader encounters is 
Aragorn!’s article “To Publish.” 
One can say in its favor that 
it is brief, fitting on one page. 
But this brevity is the soul of 
witlessness. “To Publish” is a 
remarkable confession of clue- 
lessness, illuminating a much 
wider area than Anarchy’s 
current publishing difficulties. 

Without publications _ like 
Anarchy, Aragorn! laments, we 
would not have the pleasure 
of the “long-form essay.” This 
is rich. I can think offhand of 
three estimable journals, Fifth 
Estate, Green Anarchy, and 
Anarchy, which have suffered 
self-inflicted defeats through 
their obtuse, obstinate indul- 
gence of the “long-form essay,” 
which has been superseded at 
least since the late 19th century 
when French poets discov- 
ered the presence of absence. 

Nonetheless, no lessons have 


been learned whatsoever, as 
Aragorn! makes clear. He comes 
off as a sort of anarchist answer 
to Andy Rooney, with whom a 
few minutes are always too many. 
‘There is a barely concealed impa- 
tience with us readers who have 
been seduced away by the lesser 
charms of the Internet. We have 
not been properly appreciative 
of all the work it takes to cram 
a bunch of “long-form essays” 
into ever more infrequent issues. 

And the charms of the 
Internet are indeed _ lesser. 
Aragorn! is quite right to 
recognize the nullity of digital 
discourse, and that it will 
be more debased than that 
offered by the medium of print. 

He’s also right to recognize 


the attractions of plasticity, the 
palpable pleasure of holding 
a magazine you can roll up 
in your hand. So why hasn't 
Anarchy made more out of that? 

Because whatever innovations 
have been made to increase the 
accessibility of the magazine— 
and over the years, in Anarchy’s 
case, there have been many—were 
inevitably undercut by the always- 
present essays running thousands 
of words in length. Wherever these 
appear, they produce a cloying 
feeling of watching wankers, as 
obviously the people who write 
these pieces must like reading 
them. But does anyone else? 

Aragorn! shows not the 
slightest awareness of form's 
importance. He's just a journalo. 
So let me spell it out in simple 
enough terms that even a long- 
form essayist might comprehend. 

In a world with too little 
time and too much informa- 
tion, any journal arrives in my 
mailbox as unwelcome bulk. 
Before I know whether it’s 
Anarchy or the church paper 
my mother sends me, it says, 
“I bring you more of what you 
don't need (information) and 
take what you don't have (time).” 

When I see that in fact it’s 
Anarchy, I know the painful 
duty of reading it awaits. And 
fulfilling that duty does bring. 
rewards. In terms of content, 
what Anarchy offers is consis- 
tently great. Selection is indeed 
important to the function of 
editing, something else Aragorn! 
thinks will suffer in the digital 
age. I’m not so sure, given the 
excellent editing of numerous 
radical on-line journals, but 
that’s not the point. The point 
is Anarchy’s editing has been 
fair, overall, certainly not 
canny, shrewd, or clever. It’s 
work to put the magazine 
out--and it always shows. 

In general, the merits of 
Anarchy’s contents are always 
overshadowed by the quaint 
form it resolutely clings to, 
which is to base the journal 
around the long-form essays. 

Returning to the metaphor 
of masturbation, the essen- 
tial cluelessness of journalos is 
their self-important failure to 
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recognize that magazines are 
all about ads, not articles. The 
form of the ad pre-eminently 
used for effective communica- 


tion is easily described. It’s 
the opposite of the long-form 
essay: a striking graphic, a para- 
graph or so of text, and lots of 
white space around the edges 
to draw in one’s attention. 

This form is obviously effec- 
tive or it would not be ubiqui- 
tous. It should be obvious—but 
obviously isn't to our anarchist 
journalists—that the power 
of this form is always waiting 
to be turned in our favor. 

Perhaps it’s not used because 
our plodding journalists spend 
way too much time in their 
heads. Always and ever, anar- 
chism is an argument to be 
proved, hence their instinctual 
resort to a medium that enables 
them to go on and on and on. 

But that’s hardly necessary 
if what you want to accomplish 
is inciting revolt or unmasking 
and undoing conditioning. It 
doesn't take long-form essays to 
make people buy things. Should 
it take long-form essays to make 
them stop? Hell, no. Just look 
at Rev. Billy and the Church 
of Stop Shopping. A great 
gospel choir gets the message 
across far more memorably than 
a four-thousand word essay. 

As a form, the one-page flyer 
using the simple element s of 
graphic, text and white space 
meets the objection given above 
to the very bulk of any journal, 
because when you look at it you 
see the end from the begin- 
ning. You won't have to follow 
the article for page after endless 
page. You know right from the 


outset that the pamphleteer’s 
expectation of you is limited, 
unlike the long-form essayist, 
who presumes the limitlessness 
of your patience. Of course we 
all love the smell of our own 
farts, but the three journals I’ve 
been discussing have not become 
shadows of their former selves by 
publishing the one-page flyers I 
love. 

Ultimately, Aragorn!’s anar- 
chism is an anarchism for 
readers, who, like students, 
always discover everything too 
late. Yet what if reading itself 
is becoming problematic? Just 
beneath Aragorn!’s  superfi- 
cial summing up of a noble 
project dimly undertaken, this 
more profound question lurks. 

The Internet wants to take all 
effort out of reading; anarchist 
journalos want to make reading 
nothing but effort. Both tenden- 
cies are ineluctably increasing 
the enchantment of oral culture. 
Should it be surprising that we 
find stories and myths, which 
combine thoughts, feelings and 
interpretations, preferable to 
articles, which rely mostly on 
a desiccated, arid rationality? 

We can recognize reading is 


a great escape, but still conclude . 


any longer it is a dubious, 
limited path to enlightenment, 
let alone subversion. This, too, 
is hardly news. It has long been 
commonplace that “of making 
many books there is no end; and 
much study is a weariness of 
the flesh.” (Ecclesiastes 12:12) 

To a system dependent on 
people’s isolation and passivity, 
it hardly matters that the 
words I stare at appear on a 
page or on a screen, or that 
they are radical, so long as I 
am Sitting and Watching, the 
civilized pose par excellence. 

Journalism is the produc- 
tion of forgetfulness—who 
wants yesterday's papers? Now, 
deluged by information and 
images, it is remembrance, 
instead, that we need to culti- 
vate, so as to keep alive in this 
post-apocalyptic landscape our 
threatened ancestral lifeways 


and practical skills alike. 
Humanity will not be 
free until the last jour- 
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nalist is strangled with the 
guts of the last academic. 
Dan Todd 

Jason McQuin responds: 

Dan, 


Your attack on publishing “the 
long-form essay” is witty, at least 
partly on target and enjoyable to 
read. But I think you're wrong 
in blaming length for turning 
off readers-- even in the internet 
age. It seems to me that it’s lack 
of humor, wit, intensity, intel- 
ligence and respect for the reader 
that matters, not how long an essay 
(or fiction, etc.) is. It also helps if 
most text over half a page in length 
is broken up into discrete sections 
with clever titles (or at least either 
rational/informative or attrac- 
tively absurd titles). In my opinion 
the death of reading for magazines 
and books is most closely tied to a 
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fairly glaring disregard or even 
—in most cases—contempt for 
readers. As long as writers, editors 
and publishers continue to write, 
edit and publish crap that should 
have been tossed out or rewritten, 
creatively edited and refused publi- 
cation until improved enough to 
be easily and rewardably read by 
a large variety of people with a 
large range of interests and expe- 
riences, potential readers will 
continue to desert print media. 

In most cases Id say forget 
advertisements, too! Sure they're 
designed that way for a reason. 
But the reason isn't ommunica- 
tion, its manipulation. We don't 
need radical magazines with tits 
and ass and pretty models with cool 
expressions showing off underwear 
and expensive commodities in 
order to get people to read radical 


content. (Not that I have anything 
against tits and ass -- or cocks 
and ass -- and pretty bodies, or 
not-so-pretty bodies, although I'm 
not too excited about cool expres- 
sions, underwear, or most of the 
commodities the advertisers try 
to sell.) There's nothing wrong, 
either, with publishing a lot more 
short, artsy, creatively-designed 
forms of information arranged 
any ways that work on pages -- 
though the overdesigned, hard- 
to-read, turn-off design-school 
crap also loses potential readers 
by the ton. The main point should 
be that if something's not worth 
reading (and 98% of the commer- 
cial media’s words are not, while 
probably 95% of the alternative 
media’s words follow in that same 
direction), then you can't expect 
people to read it whether it’s in a 
glossy, full-color advertisement or 
a 10-page SHORT essay form. 

Id reserve the term “long,” 
applied to essays, for anything 
over about 10,000 or 15,000 
words minimum. After all, how 
much can you really say in 2,000 
or even 5,000 words? Not all that 
much in my opinion, even if you're 
a world-class writer. I personally 
find just about every really good 
short essay to be too short, although 
then again even the shortest not- 
so-good essay is usually far too long. 
For good fiction I always prefer 
long books. Usually the longer the 
better. Give me a 500 or a 1,000- 
page novel by someone like Thomas 
Pynchon or Samuel R. Delany any 
day over a short story by someone 
with almost nothing to say, but 
with too much affected style 
borrowed from the latest trendy. 
hip-pop writers. 

The main lesson that should 
be learned from the abandonment 
of print media by readers is that 
there are a helluva lot of alter- 
natives today to crappy writing 
served up with little concern for 
the reading experience offered. 
You can get a wide variety of just 
as —or nearly as—crappy writing 
other places than print media 
without the hassle of seeking it out 
in a book shop or paying money 
for a subscription — and sending 
in your change-of-address noti- 
fications with every other issue. 

I'm curious what others will 


think of your words. I'm probably 
the only one with the kinds of 
cranky opinions appearing above. 

Thanks for your effort at 


communicating! 


Jason McQuinn. 


“All that is solid...” 


Dear Comrades, 


Special Sales/Marketing 


I'd like to thank you for 
sending me Elements of Refusal. 
It was very inspiring! Unfortu- 
nately, the book was stolen by 
one of my neighbors before I 
got a chance to finish reading 
it. Could you send me another 
copy, please? I’ve been indigent 
for about ten years. now. I’m a 
white man in prison, a good 
witch in the Abelar-Gray tradi- 
tion, and a cosmic communist to 
boot! T’ll leave a kind of “sche- 
matic” of my discoveries on back 
of this letter. Any chance you 
could help me pronounce the 
names in Swahili? I could also 
use the list of representatives 
for the Circle of Concerned « 
African Women Theologians 
(especially the Uganda rep’s 
name), a crude (north/south) 
map of the galaxy identifying 
said star system (as well as that 
beyond Betelgeuse), the periodic 
table of elements in chemistry, 
a copy of Kiersey’s 70-question 
typology test & 16-question 
verifier, his 4 temperament 
profiles & chart, the Singer- 
Loomis, Kisk & Maidenbaum 


inventories, general MBTI, and 
Quenk’s 16 type profiles for my 
research here. My guess is that 
certain inmates (esp. INTs such 
as myself) are being selected for 
genocide because of the time 
of year they were born. If tribal 
people wait until after a good 
harvest to have children, perhaps 
that means babies are now (since 
the last pole shift) supposed to be 
born when our planet is shielded 
form the star Tau Ceti (ab. 
Orion nebula) by our sun. (The 
summer solstice?) That would 
seem to be the direction from 
which evil comes. But I’ve also 
found that a biblical astrology 
has to factor in the 3 pillars of 
social justice to be accurate. As 
Marx revealed for us: “All that 
is solid melts into air!” Anyway, 
I hope you realize just what I’ve 
given you here. It has certainly 
been to my detriment. But I 
assume you do realize that activ- 
ists make good salesmen. I was 
mostly hoping youd send me 
Elements of Refusal by J. Zerzan 
and The Revolution of Everyday 
Life by R. Vaneigem now, but 
anymore damaged books or back 
issues of Anarchy you might 
have laying around would also be 
greatly appreciated. There are no 
limitations on the packages we 
get. And though we always share 
reading material, not all of us in 
solitary have access to the prison 
library. 


For a time and space without 
capital, 

TDCJ-ID Gen. Inmate corr. 
Jon R. Shepherd #771354 

PO Box 4500 — Michael Unit 
Tennessee Colony, TX 75886 


PS. I’m still looking for 
supporters too, so feel free to 
post, print, edit or circulate this 
letter or my name and address as 
you see fit! Could you get me the 
address for Cambridge Scientific 
Abstracts in Bethesda, MD too, 
please? 


Lawrence responds: We did not 
replace the stolen book, and we do 
not have the resources to engage in 
the kind of research Jon requests; 
any reader can and should help him 
out if they wish. The diagrams on 


the back of the letter were far too 
complicated to reproduce in these 
pages. We will happily photocopy 
the page for anyone interested. Just 
send us a buck to cover copying cost 
and postage. But be forewarned, 
it’s wacky. 


Setting the record straight 


Ted Kaczynski to Peter Bell 
May 16, 2009 
Revised September 8, 2009 


Dear Mr. Bell: 

Nearly eight years ago I received 
a letter from you dated July 24, 
2001, with some sheet labeled 
“Response to ISAIF”. I’ve been 
excessively burdened with work, 
especially with correspondence 
and with (futile, as it turns out) 
legal efforts, so it has often taken 
me many months to answer a 
letter. But eight years is easily 
the record. And even now I’m 
going to answer only some of 
your comments on ASAIF. 

I. Is scientific work moti- 
vated primarily by a desire to 
benefit humanity? 

In your comments on ISAIF, 4 
87-92, you write: 

“The Motives of Scientists. I 
found this section to be particu- 
larly weak... 

“A long discussion of why 
Mr. Teller is a Bad Man. 
Which is fine. But when we 
think of physicists, most of us 
think of Einstein before Teller, 
and Einstein is an exemplar 


of someone who completely 
contradicts this statement— 
but by no means the only one. 
[What statement? The state- 
ment that scientific work is not 
motivated primarily by a desire 


to benefit humanity?]... 
“[Kaczynski] essentially denies 
moral agency to scientists... 

“In talking with people who 
I think have worked in what 
are to me genuinely negative 
fields of research—weapons 
design at Lawrence Livermore, 
for instance—I find that those 
who are directing and actively 
engaged in the work are there 
because they think they are 
doing the right thing for the 
country, even with all the risks 
their work entails, and that by 
doing the right thing for the 
country, they do the right thing 
for the world. These people are 
actively aware of and engaging 
their moral agency—in a direc- 
tion I choose not to. 

“The people who seem 
unwilling to do so [unwilling 
to do what?] are bright people 
who act more in support thin 
in directing the work. They see 
employment in the field as ethi- 
cally neutral, as just a legal job, 
and don't like thinking about the 
costs and benefits of the work.” 

First let’s get this straight: It 
should have been obvious that 
in paragraphs 87-89 of ISAIF 
I was discussing the usual or 
typical motivations of scientists; 
I was not concerned with the 
occasional exceptions. Thus, if 
you could prove the 1% or even 
5% of scientists were indeed 
motivated by a desire to benefit 
humanity, that would not seri- 
ously affect my argument. It 
should also have been obvious 
that in asking about eh motives 
of scientists I was referring to 
their motives for doing scientific 
work, not to their motives in 
other matters. I’ve never claimed 
that the majority of scientists 
were unconcerned with moral 
issues. It is one thing to say that a 
scientist is concerned with moral 
issues and quite another to say 
that a desire to benefit humanity 
is his principal motive for doing 
research. (One can, however, find 
plenty of examples of amorality 
among scientists, as I’ll point-out 
below.) 

Thus, the argument that 
scientists (allowing for some 


exceptions) are not motivated 


primarily by a desire to benefit 
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humanity does not deny moral 
agency to  scientists—outside 
of the laboratory. You mention 
Einstein. Einstein worked assid- 
uously for world peace, and his 
motive for doing so no doubt 
was highly moral. But that says 
nothing about his motive for 
doing research in physics. 

Your claim presumably is 
that scientists commonly act as 
moral agents in doing their scien- 
tific work. Back in 2002 I put 
your theory to the two prison 
psychologists here, able me in 
my opinion, who described 
themselves as “hard-nosed ratio- 
nalists” and eschewed dubious 
theories such as Freudianism. I 
quote from my notes dated April 
9, 2002: 

“Because I’m planning a 
response to a letter I received 
some time ago from one Peter 
Bell, When Drs. Watterson & 
Morrison came by today, I asked 
them...whether they'd gone into 
the field of psychology in order 
to serve their own personal needs 
or...to do good for the human 
_race. They both said they'd 
become psychologists in order to 
satisfy their own personal needs. 
Then I asked them whether they 
thought that most psychologists 
became psychologists in order 
to...do good for the human 
race, or in order to serve their 
own personal needs. Bother Dr. 
Watterson & Dr. Morrison said 
that most psychologists become 
psychologists in order to satisfy 
their personal needs (‘especially 
ego needs’, said Watterson), and 
not to do good for the human 
race. Morrison added that a lot 
of psychologist will say they 
became psychologists in order to 
help people, but that’s not their 
real motive. I told Watterson & 
Morrison of Peter Bell’s opinion 
that scientists were ‘moral 
agents’. Watterson & Morrison 
appeared to find this amusing. 
Morrison suggested, tongue in 
cheek, that I should write to 
Bell...[and] give him a one-line 
response that reads, ‘Get a life!” 

To support your argument, 
you say that you “find” that 
people who are “directing and 
actively engaged” in the design 
of military weapons thing they 


are doing the right thing for 
the world and are “actively... 
engaging their moral agency.” 
But how did you “find” this? 
From the fact that they told you 
so? Your naiveté is astounding. If 
these people were utterly cynical 
about their work, do you think 
they would come right out and 
say so? If a man is unscrupulous 
enough to do harmful work to 
satisfy his personal needs, he 
will certainly be unscrupulous 
enough to lie about his motives. 

There are people whose 
opinions of scientists involved 


in military research are very 
different from yours. In his 
self-accusing postwar, memoirs, 
Hitler’s Minister of Armaments 
wrote: 

“I exploited the phenom- 
enon of the technicians often 
blind devotion to his task. 
Because of what seems to be the 
moral neutrality of technology, 
these people were without any 
scruples about their activities. 
The more technical the world 
imposed on us by the war, the 
more dangerous was this indif- 
ference of the technician to the 
direct consequences of his anon- 
ymous activities.”" 

Do you suppose that any of 
these technicians would have 
admitted openly to outsiders 
that they were indifferent 
to the consequences of their 
work? It’s hardly likely. A case 
in point is that of Wernher von 
Braun. As you probably know, 
von Braun was Hitler’s chief 
rocket-scientist and directed the 


1 Albert Speer, Inside the Third 
Reich, translated by Richard and 
Clara Winston, Macmillan, New 
York, 1970, page 212. 
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development of the V-2 rocket 
that killed numerous civilians 
in London and other cities.? 
Von Braun claimed after the 
war that his motives had been 
“patriotic”. But while he was 
working for Hitler von Braun 
must have known that the Jews 
were being exterminated, since 
this was an “open secret in 
Germany from the end of 1942 
at the very latest” according to 
the most recent scholarship.‘ 
What kind of patriotism would 
lead a man to build weapons 
for a regime that exterminates 
entire ethnic groups from sheer 
spite? It is sufficiently clear 
that “patriotism” was merely 
an excuse for von Braun, and 
that all he really wanted was 
to build rockets for their own 
sake. “As World War II neared 
its end in early 1945, Braun and 
many of his associated chose to 
surrender to the United States, 
where they believed they would 
likely receive support for their 
rocket research...”° 

The point here is not that 
building weapons for Hitler is 
morally equivalent to building 
weapons for a putatively demo- 
cratic regime like that of the 
United States. The point is that 
scientists commonly attribute 
to themselves noble-sounding 
motives such as “patriotism” that 
don't necessarily have anything 
to do with their real motives. 

And, no, this practice is 
not limited to those who build 
weapons for dictatorial regimes. 
As you are surely aware, J. 
Robert Oppenheimer directed 
the development of the first 
atomic bomb for the United 
States. In a speech delivered on 
November 2, 1945, to the scien- 
tists who had participated in the 
bomb project at Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, Oppenheimer 


2 See The Week, March 6, 2009, 
page 39. 

3 The New Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 15th ed., 2003, Vol, 2, article 
“Braun, Wernher von”, page 485. 
4 Benjamin Schwarz, “Co-Con- 
spirators”, the Atlantic, May 2009, 
page 80. 

5 Encycl. Britannica, 2003, Vol. 
19, article “Exploration”, page 47. 
6 The complete text of the speech 


remarked: “One always has to 
worry that what people say of 
their motives is not adequate.” 
Oppenheimer then ran through 
the usual excuses that scientists 
gave for working on the bomb: 
The Nazis might have gotten 
the bomb first; there was no 
place in the world where the 
development of atomic weapons 
would have had a_ smaller 
chance of leading to disaster 
than in the United States; 
the real importance of atomic 
energy lay no in weapons but in 
the benefits that atomic energy 
would bring to mankind; etc., 
etc., etc. Oppenheimer noted 
that all these rationalizations 
had more or less validity, but 
insisted that the real reason why 
the scientists had developed the 
bomb was that, for them, their 
work was a personal need, and 
“organic necessity”. Scientists, 
in Oppenheimer’s view, lived 
by a philosophy according to 
which the acquisition and diffu- 
sion of knowledge was an end in 
itself, independently of whether 


it brought any practical benefits 
to the human race. 

The implications of Oppen- 
heimer’s speech are evident 
even though Oppenheimer did 
not stat them clearly: Scien- 
tists work not for the benefit of 
humanity, but in order to satisfy 
their own needs. While Oppen- 
heimer probably believed that 
science did on balance benefit 


humanity, he recognized that 
can be found in Alice Kimball 
Smith and Charles Weiner (editors), 
Robert Oppenheimer: letter and 
Recollections, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California, 1995; 
pages 315-325. 


the justification of science in 
terms of benefit to humanity 
was essentially a rationalization 
that did not represent scientists’ 
real motives. 

It is significant that the 
printed version of this speech 
found among Oppenheimer’s 


success to win recognition of 
the correctness of my proce- 
dure and the usefulness of my 
work. Therefore from my youth 
upward I have yearned to estab- 
lish a world-wide firm such as 
that of Fugger, which would 
assure not only to myself but 


papers was marked: “This 
material is not for public release. 
A revised version will probably 
appear soon in one of the scien- 
tific journals.”” But in fact the 
speech seems never to have 
been published, in “revised” 
form or otherwise, prior to its 
inclusion in the book of Smith 
and Weiner.® 

Oppenheimer appar- 
ently was not very comfort- 
able with what he himself said 
about scientists’ motives. But 
some scientists have state their 
motives more forthrightly than 
Oppenheimer did and with no 
sign of discomfort. 

Werner von Siemens was a 
19th-century electrical engineer 
who invented the self-exciting 
generator and made _ other 
important advances in the 
application of electricity.’ In a 
letter dated December 25, 1887, 
Siemens described his motives: 
“Certainly I have striven for 

profit and wealth, but not 
mainly in order to enjoy them; 
rather to gain the means for 
the execution of other projects 


and_undertakings, and by my 


7 Ibid., pages 315 and 350, note 20. 
8 Ibid. 

9 See G.A. Zimmermann, Das 
Neunzehnte Jahrhundert, Zweite 
Halfte, Zweiter Teil, Milwaukee, 
1902; pages 439-442; Encycl. 
Britannica, 2003, Vol. 10, article 
“Siemens, Werner von”, page 787. 


also to my successors power 
and esteem in the world, and 
the means also of raising my 
sisters and other near relatives 
to higher standards of life.... 

“TI regard our business as only 
secondarily a source of wealth; 
for m it is rather a kingdom that 
I have founded and that I hope 
to leave intact to my succes- 
sors for further creative work.” 


(Emphasis added.) 
Not a word about the 
benefits of humanity. But 


notice the importance that 
Siemens puts on the execution 
of “projects”, “undertakings”, 
and “creative work” for their own 
sake. Thus, surrogate activities. 
See ISAIF, ¥ 38-41, 84, 87-89. 
Yet, surely scientists who 
work in fields having an obvi- 
ously humanitarian purpose, 
such as the treatment of disease, 
are motivated by a desire to 
benefit the human race — aren't 
they? In some cases perhaps. 
But in general I think not. The 
bacteriologist Hans Zinsser 
wrote: 
“Never having had any close 
association with workers in 
the field of infectious diseases, 
he shared this misconception 
of the noble motives which 
impelled these queer people. 
And not quite understanding 
how anyone could be impelled 


10 Encycl. Britannica, 2003, Vol. 
19, article “Exploration”, page 47. 


by noble motives, he asked us: 
‘How do bacteriologist get that 
way?’...As a matter of fact, men 
go into this branch of work 
from a number of motives, the 
last of which is a self-conscious 
desire to do good. The point is 
that it remains one of the few 
sporting propositions left for 
individuals who feel the need 
for a certain amount of excite- 
ment. Infectious disease is one 
of the few genuine adventures 
left in the world. ... About the 
only genuine sporting proposi- 
tion that remains unimpaired by 
the relentless domestication of a 
once free-living human species 
is the war against these fero- 
cious little fellow creatures... .”! 

You mention Einstein as 
one whose scientific work was 
motivated by a desire to benefit 
humanity, but I think you're 
wrong. According to Gordon a. 
Craig, Einstein once said: “Our 
entire much-praised techno- 
logical progress, and civilization 
generally, could be compared to 
an ax in the hand of a patho- 
logical criminal.” Craig does 
not cite the source of this quote, 
so I have no way of checking 
its accuracy. But if the quoted 
words do reflect Einstein’s view 
of technology, then it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any altruistic 
motive for Einstein’s scientific 
work. Einstein continued his 
work in theoretical physics until 
very late in life,’ and he must 
have realized that any advance 
in physics would be likely to 
have practical application and 
therefore to strengthen the 
technology that he compared to 
“an ax in the hand of a patho- 
logical criminal.” So why did 
he continue his work? It may 
have been a kind of compul- 
sion,. Toward the end of his 
life Einstein wrote: “I cannot 
tear myself away from my work. 


11 Hans Zinsser, Rats, Lice, and 
History, near the end of chapter I. 

I do not have a record of the date 

of publication of this book, but it 
probably appeared during the 1930s. 
12 “The End of the Golden Age,” 
The New York Review of Books, 
November 4, 1999, page 14. 
13 Encycl. Britannica, 2003, Vol. 
18, article “Einstein”, page 157. 


It has me inexorably in its 
clutches.”"4 

Whether it was a compul- 
sion or not, Einstein’s scientific 
work had nothing to do with 
any desire to benefit the human 
race. In and autobiography’ 
that he wrote at the age of 67, 
Einstein described his reasons 
for devoting himself to science. 
As a small child he was already 
oppressed by a sense of the 
“vanity” or “emptiness” (Nich- 
tigkeit) of hoping and striving. 
This suggests a depressive and 
defeatist mentality. Einstein 
moreover seems to have been 
too delicate a childe to fact eh 
workaday world, for he saw 
at an early age what he called 
the “cruelty” of the busy effort 
(Treiben) that was necessary in 
order to make a living. At first 
he tried to escape from these 
painful feelings by becoming 
deeply religious, but at the age 
of twelve he lost his faith as a 
result of reading scientific books 
that disproved the tales of the 
Bible. He then turned for solace 
to science itself, which provided 
him with a “paradise” that 
replaced the religious paradise 
he had lost.’® 

It thus appears that, for 
Einstein, scientific work was not 
only a surrogate activity, but also 
an escape from a world that he 
found too harsh. In any case it is 
certain that Einstein turned to 
science solely in order to satisfy 
his personal needs; nowhere 
in his autobiography did he 
suggest any ways in which his 
research might improve the lot 
of the human race. 

I suppose that for every 
scientist I can name whose 
stated motive is to satisfy his 
personal needs, you can name 


14 Ibid. 

15 Paul ArthurSchilpp (editor), 
Albert Einstein: Philosopher- 
Scientist, Open Court, La Salle, 
Illinois, Third Edition, 1970/1995, 
pages 1-94. The autobiography is 
printed in the original German with 
an English translation on alternate 
pages. I would advise the reader to 
rely on the German version if pos- 
sible, because the English transla- 
tion seems to me to be poor. 

16 For this entire paragraph see 
ibid., pages 2,4. 
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many who claim an altruistic 
motive. Altruistic motives 
certainly are not impossible. For 
example, I imagine that most 
people who do field studies in 
botany and zoology are moti- 
vated in part by genuine love 
for wild plants and animals. 
Nevertheless, claims of -altru- 
istic motives — or, to put it more 


ME 


accurately, of motives that are 
accounted admirable under the 
norms of the present society — 
must in general be given very 
little weight. While a scien- 
tist who admits to a selfish 
motive risks lowering himself 
in the eyes of the people around 
him, one who claims a “noble” 
motive fulfills the expectations 
of other people and assures 
himself of their approval if not 
their admiration. It is a truism 
that most people, most of the 
time, will say what they think 
will win the approval of their 
peers. No doubt this sometimes 
involves conscious dishonestly, 
as was certainly the case with 
von Braun when he claimed his 
motives were “patriotic”. More 
often, I think, the scientists 
believe their own rationaliza- 
tions. Science has its own self- 
congratulatory ideology, and 
one of the functions of ideology 
is to justify the believer in his 
own eyes. As the sociologist 
Monnerot explains, ideology 
“offers a different version of the 
relation between the motive and 
what it motivates. The materials 
which compose an ideology, 
and which it organizes, can face 
the full light of day, so to speak. 
They are not only allowable but 


honorable, and they constantly 
seek to affirm their relation- 
ship with the recognized social 
values. the aspirations of 
the [believer] are translated 
into ethical and social terms by 
ideology... .”1” 

But the ideology that repre- 
sents science as a humani- 
tarian enterprise is belied by 


the day-to-day conversation 
and behavior of scientists. In 
my eleven years as a student 
and teacher of mathematics, 
during which time I also took 
a few courses in physics and 
physical anthropology, I never’ 
heard any professors or students 
mention the effect on society 
of scientific or mathematical 
work or the putative benefit for 
humanity of such work. You 
refer to my “isolation even...in 
an academic setting,” so I should 
explain that statement about 
me made by the media, when 
not flatly false, have often been 
exaggerated to the point of cari- 
cature and beyond. It’s true that 
I was a loner, but not to such a 
degree as to prevent me from 
having many conversations with 
students and teachers of math- 
ematics and overhearing many 
other conversations. Professors 
and students talked about what 
was going on in various fields 
of mathematics, about who was 


doing what kinds of research, 


17 Jules Monnerot, Sociology and 
Psychology of Communism, trans- 
lated by Jane Degras and Richard 
Rees, Beacon Press, Boston, 1960; 
pages 136, 140. 

18 With one trivial exception not 
relevant here. 
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and about the actions and 
personalities of particular math- 
ematicians, but I never18 heard 
any of them express any interest 
in whatever benefits their work 
might bring to the human race. 

A less juvenile version of 
scientific ideology presents 
science not as a humanitarian 
enterprise, but as “morally 
neutral”: Scientists simply 
place certain tools at society’s 
disposal, and if ill consequences 
follow, the fault is society's for 
“misusing” the tools; the scien- 
tists’ own hand are clean.’’ The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
uses the “neutrality” argument 
in its article on technology;”° 
you, Dr. Bell, mention the same 
argument in the part of your 
letter that I quoted earlier; 
Albert Speer mentioned it as 
an excuse relied upon by the 
technicians who built weapons 
for Hitler (see above); von 
Braun likewise “emphasized the 
innate impartiality of scientific 
research, which in itself has 
not moral dimensions until its 
products are put to use by the 
larger society.””! 

Of course, technology in 
the abstract is morally neutral. 
But von Braun wasn't building 
rockets in the abstract realm of 
Plato’s Forms. He was building 
rockets for Adolf Hitler, and 
he knew very well that those 
rockets would be used to defend 
a regime that was carrying out 
mass exterminations. However 
neutral technology may be in 
the abstract, when you develop 
new technology or discover 
a scientific principle that has 
technological applications, 
you are performing a concrete 
action that has a concrete effect 
on the society in which you live. 
You are not entitled to disclaim 
responsibility for that effect on 
the ground that society could 
have used the technology in 


some other way - any more 
19 One recalls Mathew 27:24 - - 
“...he took water, and washed his 
hands before the multitude, saying, I 
am innocent...” (Pontius Pilate). 

20 Encycl. Britannica, 2003, Vol. 
28, article “Technology, The History 
of’, page 471. 

21 Ibid., Vol. 2, article “Braun 
Werner von”, page 485. 


than von Braun was entitle 
to disclaim responsibility for 
his rockets on the ground that 
Hitler could have used them 
solely for space exploration and 
not as weapons. Von Braun was 
obligated to ask not what Hitler 
could do with rockets in theory, 
but what he wou/d do with them 
in practice. Similarly, when you 
develop new technology today, 
you are obligated to consider 
not what society could do with 
that technology in theory but 
how the technology is likely to 
interact with society in practice. 

Everything in the fore- 
going paragraph is obvious, and 
anyone intelligent enough to be 
a rocket scientist or a physicist 
or a molecular biologist can 
figure it all out in five minutes 
of honest reflection. The fact 
that so many scientists resort to 
the “moral neutrality” argument 
demonstrates that either they 
are being dishonest with them- 
selves or with others, or else 
they simply haven't bothered to 
think seriously about the social 
and moral implications of their 
work.” 


22 I’m told that in recent years 
some scientists or their public-re- 
lations firms have been developing 
quite sophisticated arguments that 
are intended to justify the role of 
science in society, and I don’t doubt 
that this is true. But everything 
relevant that I’ve seen in the mass 
media, right down to the summer 
of 2009, seems to indicate that 
most scientists’ thinking about the 
social and moral implications of 
their work is still at a superficial, or 
even juvenile level. A study of the 
science establishment’s propa- 
ganda, especially of sophisticated 
propaganda directed at intelligent 
audiences, would be highly desir- 
able and important, but such a study 
would be far beyond the scope of 
this letter; and moreover I lack the 
necessary knowledge. The argu- 
ments of sophisticated propagan- 
dists probably do not reflect the 
thinking of the average scientist 
any more than, for example, the 
arguments of sophisticated political 
philosophers reflect the thinking of 
the average soldier who goes out on 
the battlefield to fight for democracy 
or fascism or communism. At most, 
average scientists and soldiers may 
parrot the sophisticated arguments 
in order to justify their actions in 


There are a very few scien- 
tists who do think seriously 
and sincerely about the conse- 
quences for society of their 
work. But their moral scruples 


don't significantly _ interfere 
with their research; they do the 
research anyway, then they salve 
their consciences by preaching 
the “ethical” use of their science, 
or by imposing some token 
limitation on their research, as 
by avoiding work that is specifi- 
cally directed at weapons devel- 
opment. 

Of course, their preaching 
and their scruples are utterly 
useless. The way science is 
applied in practice is deter- 
mined not by the scientists’ 
scruple or by their preaching, 
but by the utility of science to 
those who seek money or power. 

Alfred Nobel was essen- 
tially a pacifist, but that didn’t 
prevent him from developing 
high explosives. He consoled 
himself with the hope “that 
the destructive powers of his 
inventions would help bring an 
end to wars.”3 We know how 
well that worked, don’t we? As 
we've seen, Einstein preached 
— ineffectually - about world 
peace, but he continued his 
research until virtually the end 
of his life, despite his opinion 
of technology. The scientists 
of the Manhattan Project first 
developed the atomic bomb 
and afterward preached — again, 
ineffectually — about the need 


their own and others’ eyes. 

23 Encycl. Britannica, 2003, Vol. 
8, article “Nobel, Alfred Bernhard,” 
page 738. 


for an international agency to 
control atomic energy.™ In his 
book Behavior Control,” Perry 
London showed that had had 
thought seriously about the 
implications of techniques that 
facilitated the manipulation of 
human behavior. He offered 
certain ethical ideas that he 
hoped would guide the use of 
such techniques, but his ethical 
ideas have had no practical effect 
whatever. David Gelernter, 
in his book Mirror Worlds,” 
expressed _ grave misgiving 
about the effect of computer 
science on society. Nevertheless, 
Gelernter continued to promote 
technology, including computer 
science,”’ and the misgivings he 
expressed in Mirror Worlds did 
nothing to mitigate the conse- 
quences of computer develop- 
ment. 

A New York Times article”® 
reports a conference held on 
February 25, 2009 by the AAAT 
(Association for the Advance- 
ment of Artificial Intelligence). 
The conference dealt with the 
danger posed by the develop- 
ment of artificial intelligence, 
and as possible remedies the 
participating scientists consid- 


24 Smith and Weiner, op. cit. pages 
303, 310. 

25 Harper & Row, New York, 
1969. 

26 Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1991, pages 213-225. 

27 See David Gelernter, “U.S. faces 
technology crisis”, The Missoilian 
(newspaper of Missoula, Montana), 
February 24, 1992. 

28 John Markoff, “Scientists Worry 
Machines May Outsmart Man,” The 
New York Times, July 26, 2009. 


ered “limits on research”, the 
confinement of some research 
to “a high-security laboratory”, 
and a “cadre” that was to “shape 
the advances and help society 
cope with the ramifications” of 
artificial intelligence. It’s had to 
tell to what extent all this was 
a public-relations effort and 
to what extent the scientists 
actually believed in it, but in any 
case the proposals were utterly 
naive. 

The “limits” considered by 
the scientists clearly were not 
intended to stop research in 
artificial intelligence gener- 
ally, but only in certain narrow 
areas that the scientists thought 
were particularly sensitive. Such 
“limits” will not be maintained 
for long. If the scientists of the 
Manhattan Project had refused 
to work on weapons research, 
they would have delayed the 
advent of nuclear weapons by 
only a few years, because once 
quantum theory had _ been 
developed and nuclear fission 
discovered, it was inevitable that 
someone sooner or later would 
apply that knowledge to make 
nuclear weapons. Similarly, 
given that research in artificial 
intelligence is to continue, it 
is certain that someone sooner 
or later (probably sooner) will 
apply the developing technical 
knowledge to invade any areas 
that the AAAI may try to 
declare “off-limits”. 

The “high-security labora- 
tories” will not be controlled 
by you and me, but by powerful 
organizations such as corpora- 
tions and governments. Thus 
the confinement of certain 
research to high-security labo- 
ratories will only increase the 
already excessive concentration 
of power in our society. 

‘The “cadre” that is supposed 
to “shape the advances and help 
society cope with the ramifica- 
tions” of artificial intelligence 
fills me with dread and loathing, 
because these people’s concep- 
tion of what is good for human 
beings barely rises to the level of 
that of a four-year-old child. I 
shudder to think what kind of 
world they would create if they 
were in control. 


In practice, however, the 
“cadre” will have no more 
success than did the groups of 
scientists formed after 1945 
who tried to ensure that nuclear 
energy would be “wisely” regu- 
lated and used only for peaceful 
purposes. In the long run, the 
way artificial intelligence is 
developed and applied will be 
determined by the needs of the 
people who have power and are 
reaching for more of it. 


2 


Thus, whatever ethical stan- 
dards scientists may profess, 
those standard have at most a 
minimal effect on the overall 
development of science and 
technology. What I wrote in 
paragraph 92 of ISAIF was 
essentially correct: “Science 
marches on blindly, without 
regard to the real welfare of 
the human race or to any other 
standard, obedient only to the 
psychological needs of the 
scientists and of the govern- 
ment officials and corporation 
executives who provide the 
funds for research.” 
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How OPPOSITIONAL ARE YOU? 


Check all that apply or write in your own answers. Copy the questionnaire and mail it back to us at: 


C.A.L. Press - Questionnaire 
PO Box 3448 
Berkeley, CA 94703 


Rating scale for this questionnaire will be published in an upcoming issue. 


How often do you fight with cops? 
O every chance I get O only if their backs are turned 
O oncelIranfromthem OJ] write letters of protest 


How often do you engage in sabotage? 
O they build it; I destroy itO only after dark 
O I steal from work O I’m still strategizing 


How often do you steal? 
O every meal; eat the rich! O finders keepers 
O I make copies at work O once when I was a kid 


How many times have you been part of a split? 

O as often as I can affect them, change is good 

O I prefer to call them peer-mediated dissolutions 

O only because we agreed it was better for the movement 


The most important human contribution today is: 
O destroying ourselves O undermining the system 
O persuasive propaganda O loving our enemies 


What is your idea of fun on your free days? 
O smashing windows O stealing 
O reading radical theory OI have no free days 


The object of fighting is: 
O to have fun 
O to improve our lives 


O to get what I want 

O I’ma pacifist, I don’t fight 
How often do you rant angrily? 

O is there any other way to get through to people? 

O my friends are sick of hearing it 

OlIblog daily | Onever, anger gives you cancer 


How do you behave when faced with bureaucracy? 
O I live outside the law | O act stupid to annoy them 
O I lie on my taxes O after 3 years I shred the papers 


How often do you analyze yourself? 
O fuck you 


O only to increase my efficiency 


O I engage in peer counseling as needed 
O my therapist says I have oppositional defiance disorder 


Scoring For Issue 62: 
“What Kind of Human Are You?” 


Bubbles are numbered from the left to the right and 
from the top to the bottom. For all questions give 
yourself 1 point for choosing the first bubble, 2 for 
bubble two, 3 for bubble three, or 4 points for bubble 
four. If you answered more than one bubble in a ques- 
tion, give yourself the average value of the two an- 
swers. 


Add all your points together for the survey. 


If you wrote in your own answers subtract 1 point for 
each extra answer; you are unconfined by our bubbles! 
Use the chart below to learn about yourself. 


What Kind of Human Are You? 


Congratulations! You are the last unalienated 
human animal. 


It’s a short road between semi-intact and 
completely detached. Good luck staying the 
course. 


Don’t give up hope. With intensive peer 
counseling, re-wilding, and communal living 
you could feel again. 


Take us to your leaders, we have a present 
for them. 
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And with an eight-issue subscription, 
you can choose a free book from our 
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We publish a journal of desire armed; 
uncompromisingly anti-authoritarian, 
Anarchy refuses all ideology. We 
criticize all religion, all moralism, all 
political ideology. We have no 
patience for nationalism, militarism, 
racism, and hierarchy. We don’t want 
to leave anything out. Nothing is 
sacred, least of all anarchism. 


We are creating a genuinely different 
vision—radically cooperative and 
communitarian, ecological and 
feminist, spontaneous and wild— 

a liberatory vision free from the 
constraints of our own human 
self-domestication 


Disarm Authority! Arm Your Desires! Get Anarchy! 
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